e Organization of African Unity 
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AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 
H.E. S. Edward Peal, Ambassador 
(October 19, 1961) 
and Mrs. Peal 
3507 Fulton Street, N.W. 
FE 3-6580 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 


POPULATION: 


July 26 

Monrovia 

1,090,000 

43 000 square miles 


Republic 


English 
Christianism, Animism 


5201 16th Street, N.W. 
RA 3-0437 


LIBERIA 


You invited Ambassador and Mrs. Peal to a Sunday 


religious service at the White House several weeks ago. 


Ambassador Peal accompanied Vice President Tolbert 


of Liberia on his call on you on March 7. 


You visited Liberia in 1957 and 1967. 
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* NATIONAL HOLIDAY: December 24 

s CAPITAL: Tripoli and Benghazi 


POPULATION: 1,677,000 


AREA: 679,358 square miles 


GOVERNMENT: Constitutional Monarchy 


LANGUAGE: Arabic 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: {slam 
CHANCERY: 2344 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
H.E. Fathi Abidia, Ambassador 232-1315 
(February 11, 1964) 


and Mrs. Abidia 
2201 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 


CO 5-6869 
3 LIBYA 
zg 
i 
You visited Libya twice, in 1953 and 1957, 
‘. 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: June 1 
CAPITAL: Tunis 
POPULATION: 4.7 million 
AREA: 63,378 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: Republic 
LANGUAGE: Arabic 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: Islam 


CHANCERY: 2408 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
H.E. Rachid Driss, Ambassador AD 46644 


(April 8, 1964) 


and Mrs. Driss 


a 5131 Broad Branch Road, N.W. \ 
2 EM 2-6337 


TUNISIA 


SRSA Reet mente 


President Bourguiba has come down with a light case 
of hepititis and will be convalescing for two months. 


You visited Tunisia in 1957. 
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AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


H.E. Celestin Kabanda, Ambassador 
(May 6, 1964) 
and Mrs. Kabanda 
1752 Sycamore Street, N.W. 
726-2426 


Ambassador Celestin KABANDA (Ka - Bahn! - Da) 


and Mme. Kabanda will also attend. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 


POPULATION: 


July 1 

Kigali 

3,000,000 

10,166 square miles 
Republic 


French 
Christianism, Animism 


1714 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
2322882 


RWANDA 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: September 22 
CAPITAL: Bamako 
POPULATION: 4,576,000 
AREA: 464,000 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: — Republic 


LANGUAGE: French 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: — Islam 
CHANCERY: 2130 R Street, N.W. 
H.E. Moussa Léo Keita, Ambassador DE 2~2249 
(December 15, 1964) ‘ 
and Mrs. Keita 

oe 2131 R Street, N.W. ‘ 
v DE 2~2287 


MALI 


MAG MSamaRe atts eo 
‘ 
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Ambassador Moussa Leo Keita (KAY-tah). Mrs. Keita 
will attend. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Charge and Mrs. Gilbert Bandio (BAHN-dee-oh) 


wn Fy EEE 
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GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGES: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


H.E. Joseph N. Owono, Ambassador 
(December 16, 1965) 
and Mrs. Owono 
2825 Normanstone Drive, N.W. 
232-0319 


Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph N. Owono (oh- WOH-noh) 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 


CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 


AREA: 


January 1 

Yaounde 

5,229,000 

183,581 square miles 
Federal Republic 


French, English, and 
various tribal dialects 


Islam, Roman Catholic, Anim 


1705-7 New Hampshire Ave., N. 
483-6820 


| 


CAMEROOR 


NIGER 


Mr. Joseph Amina (Ah-MEE-nah) Charge d'Affaires 
will attend, 


UGANDA 


Charge d'Affaires Wilson Okwenji (Oh-KWEN-Gee) 


You visited Uganda in 1957 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: December 11 
CAPITAL: Quagadougou 
POPULATION: 5,000,000 
AREA: 106,000 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: Republic 
LANGUAGE: French 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: Varied 


CHANCERY: 5500 16th Street, N.W. 


H.E. Paul Rovamba, Ambassador 726-0992 
: (October 3, 1966) 
: and Mrs. Rouamba 
6338 16th Street, N.W. 
726-8511 


| UPPER VOLTA 


H. E. Paul Rouamba (Roo-AHM-bah), Ambassador and 
Mrs. Rouamba will attend. 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 

AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


H.E. Cyrille Adoula, Ambassador 
(November 4, 1966) 
and Mrs. Adoula 
5004 Loughboro Road, N.W. 
244-3588 


June 30 

Kinshasa 

15,986,000 

905,563 square miles 
Democratic Republic 


French, Local Dialects 


Roman Catholic, Protestant 


1800 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
234-7690 


é 


\ 


CONGO (KINSHASA) 


Ambassador Adoula just returned from a month long visit to 


the Congo. 


You visited the Congo in 1967. 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: August 7 
CAPITAL: Abidjan 
POPULATION: 3,835,000 
AREA: 127,520 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: — Republic 
LANGUAGE: French 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: Animism, Protestant, 


; and Catholic 
: CHANCERY: 2424 Massachusetts Ave., N.W, 
: HU 3~2400 
H.E. Timothée N' Guetta Ahoua, Ambassador 
(December 14, 1966) 
and Mrs. Ahoua : 
5111 Branch Road, N.W. : 
WO 6-6514 


a IVORY COAST 


H.W. Timothee N'Guetta Ahoua (AH-wah), Ambassador 


You visited Ivory Coast in 1967 


LESOTHO 


Ambassador Mothusi Thamsanga MASHOLOGU (Ma-Sha-LOW-Goo) 
and Mrs. Mashalogu 


j 
: ; 


THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 


Counselor of Embassy, Mr. Simon J. M. MWAMBA (Mwam!'-Bah) 


You visited Zambia in 1967. 


BONO ete pitts & 
et Bake 


H.E, Ahmed Osman, Ambassador 
(May 10, 1967) 
and H.R.H. Princess Lalla-Nezha 
2900 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. 
483-2525 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 

AREA: 


GOVERNMENT: 


LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


March 3 

Rabat 

13,451,000 

172,834 square miles 
Monarchy 


Arabic 


islam 


1601 21st Street, N.W. 
462~7979 


MOROCCO 


Ambassador Ahmed OSMAN (OS-man), and his wife, Princess 
Lalla Nezha, sister of King Hassan II of Morocco. 


You and Mrs. Nixon met Princess Lalla Nezha during the visit 
by her father (the late King Mohammed V) to the U.S. in 1957. 


You visited Morocco in 1957 and 1967. 


Se ar aS 
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H.E. Maxime-Leopold Zollner, Ambassador 
(May 10, 1967) 
and Mrs. Zollner 
6600 16th Street, N.W. 
829-6171 


You met President Zinsou of Dahomey in March. 


first head of state to call on you. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 


POPULATION: 
AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


August 1 


Porto—Novo 

2.4 million 

44,000 square miles 
Republic 


French 


Islam 


2737 Cathedral Avenue, N.W. 
232~6656 


DAHOMEY 


He was the 


a 


shoe 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 

AREA: 


GOVERNMENT: 


ik LANGUAGES: 
PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


H.E. Terence Nsanze, Ambassador 
(May 10, 1967) 
129 West 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Ambassador Terence Nsanze (n-Sahn-Zay) 


July 1 

Bujumbura 
3,274,000 

10,747 square miles 
Republic 


Kirundi, French 


Roman Catholic 
1875 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


Suite 1114 
387-4477 


BURUNDI 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: = April 27 
CAPITAL: Lomé 
POPULATION: 1.7 million 
AREA: 20,400 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: Republic 
LANGUAGE: French 
PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: Animism, Christianism, 


and Islam 


CHANCERY: 2208 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
234-4212 


H.E. Dr. Alexandre Ohin, Ambassador 
(July 27, 1967) 
and Mrs. Ohin 
1615 Crittenden Street, N.W. 
~, 723-~6169 


TOGO 


His Excellency Dr. Alexandre Ohin (O'HEEN) and Mrs. Ohin 


MALAWI 


Second Secretary, Mr. Callisto MKONA (Mah-ho!'-na) 
and Mrs. Mkona 
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CRN TLR ate yee Fle ee Kae 


H.E. Ebenezer Moses Debrah, Ambassador 
(October 9, 1967) 
and Mrs. Debrah 
2929 Benton Place, N.W. 
HO 2-5711 


You visited Ghana in 1957 and 1967. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 


AREA: 


GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


March 6 

Accra 

8.4 million 

91,843 square miles 
National Liberation Council 


English 
Animism, Christranism, and Islam 


2460 16th Street, N.W. 
462-0761 


GHANA 


vo a BER 


GABON 


Mr. Jean-Baptiste ESSONGHE (Ess-SONG-gay), First 
Counselor of Embassy and Mrs. Essonghe. 


LBLME TAR mentte mete an 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAY: April 27 
CAPITAL: Freetown 
POPULATION: 2,183,000 
AREA: 27,925 square miles 
GOVERNMENT: Republic 


LANGUAGE: — English 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: —{slam, Christianism, 
and Animism 
H.E. Adesanya K. Hyde, C.B.E., D.F.C., Ambassador CHANCERY: ve ae as 
(January 19, 1968) , 


and Mrs. Hyde 
4821 Colorado Avenue, N.W. 
RA 6-—5827 


SIERRA LEONE 


You met Prime Minister Stevens on his recent private 
visit to the United States (May 15-21). 
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H.E. Joe lyalla, Ambassador 
(March 5, 1968) 
and Mrs. lyalla 
3100 Woodland Drive, N.W. 
338-0097 


Ambassador Joe lyalla (Ee-yal'-la) and Mrs. Iyalla 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 


AREA: 


GOVERNMENT: 


LANGUAGES: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


Ocfober 1 

Lagos 

57,500,000 

356,669 square miles 


Parliamentary form of 
Federal Government 


Hausa, English 


Islam 


1333 16th Street, N.W. 


AD 4-4800 


\ 


NIGERIA 


FOYE tN 9 ne on ota 


H.E. Yusuf O. Azhari, Ambassador 
(March 5, 1968) 
and Mrs. Azhari 

1850 Redwood Terrace, N.W. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 

AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGES: 
PREDOMINANT 
RELIGION: 


CHANCERY: 


July 1 

Mogadiscio 
2,500,000 

246,201 square miles 
Republic 

Arabic, English 


and Italian 


Islam 
1875 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


Suite 1109 
AD 4-3261 


SOMALIA 


Ambassador Yusuf O. Azhari (azz-HAA-ree) and Mrs. Azhari 


SENEGAL 


Charge d'Affaires Samba N'Diaye (En-JYE) and Mrs. N'Diaye 


will attend. 
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H.E. Pierre Guy Girald Balancy, Ambassador 
(July 17, 1968) 
and Mrs. Balancy 
2146 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 
DE 2-5797 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 


POPULATION: 
AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGES: 
PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


March 12 

Port Louis 
768,692 

720 square miles 
Republic 


French, English 


Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Hindu, and Islam 


2146 Wyoming Ave., N.W. 
234—5436 


MAURITIUS 


Ambassador Pierre Guy Girard BALANCY (Baa-Lahn-See) 


and Mme Balancy 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 


GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGES: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


H.E. Dr. S.T. Msindazwe Sukati, Ambassador 
(September 18, 1968) 
and Mrs. Sukati 
3600 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
333-9294 


CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 


AREA: 


September 6 

Mbabane 

588,957 

6,705 square miles 
Constitutional Monarchy 


English, Siswati 
Protestant, Animism 


2233 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
338-7910 


| 


SWAZILAND 


Ambassador Samuel Thornton Msindazwe SUKATI (Soo-KAH-tee) 


and Mrs. Sukati 


ej 


ee 


BO MEISE Re he 


H.E. Lazare Massibe, Ambassador 
(September 26, 1968) 
and Mrs. Massibe 
1901 Spruce Drive, N.W. 
882-2999 


H. E. Lazare Massibe (Mah-SEE-bee) and Mrs. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 

AREA: 
GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE: 


PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


January 11 
Fort—Lamy 

4 million 

500,000 square miles 
Republic 


French 
Islam, Animism 


1132 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
965-1696 


CHAD 


Massibe 
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H.E. DOr. Minasse Haile, Ambassador 
(October 31, 1968) 
and Mrs. Minasse 
2209 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 
HU 3-~7687 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY: 
CAPITAL: 
POPULATION: 


AREA: 


GOVERNMENT: 
LANGUAGE 

PREDOMINANT 
RELIGIONS: 


CHANCERY: 


July 23 

Addis Ababa 
23,000,000 

460,000 square miles 
Constitutional Monarchy 
Amharic 

Ethiopian Orthodox, 
Islam 


2134 Kalorama Road, N.W. 
Ad. 4-2281 


ETHIOPIA 


Ambassador MINASSIE Haile (min-AH-see-HIGH-lee) and 


Mrs. Minassie. 


You are receiving the Emperor for a state visit in July. 


You visited Ethiopia twice, in 1957 and 1967. 


TANZANIA 


Charge d'Affaires Joseph Yinza (YIN-zah) and Mrs. Gosbert 
Rutabanzibwa (Rue-Tah-Ban-ZEE-Bwa), wife of the Ambassador. 
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BOTSWANA 


First Secretary Christopher S. DAMBE (DOM-bay) 
and Mrs. Dambe 


You met Sir Seretse Khama, President of Botswana, 
during the Eisenhower funeral ceremonies. 


GUINEA 


Ambassador Fadiala Keita (KAY-tah) and Mrs. Keita 
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KENYA 


Ambassador Leonard Oliver KIBINGE (Kee-BIN-Gee) 


You met Ambassador Kibinge on May 6 when the Ambassador 
presented his credentials. 


You met Kenyan Vice President Moi also on May 6. 


You visited Kenya in 1967. 
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MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


Charge d'Affaires Rene Gilbert RALISON (Rah-Lee-Sonn) 
and Mme. Ralison 
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g DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D.C. 20520 
SECRET Attachment 
——— October 2, 1971 
MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HENRY A. KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Attached for your approval is a memorandum of 
conversation prepared by the Department of the meeting 
between the President and the Special Mission of the 
y Organization of African Unity, headed by President 
a Ould Daddah. 


MachSleo flab 


[f&— Theodore L, Eliot, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


Se ee a on ee ae 


Attachment: 


Memorandum of Conversation. 
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Memorandum of Conversation 


Place: The White House 
DATE: September 28, 1971 
Time: 3:00 p.m. 


suBJECT: President Nixon's Meeting with the Special Mission 
of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 


PARTICIPANTS: President Moktar Ould Daddah, President of 

the Organization of African Unity 

Mr. Hamdi Ould Mouknass, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Mauritania 

Dr. Njoroge Mungai, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Kenya 

Captain Charles Sissoko, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Mali 

Mr. Elijah Mudenda, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Zambia 

Mr; Jean Keutcha, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Cameroon 

Mr. Diallo Telli, Administrative Secretary 
General of the OAU 

Mr. Mohamed Sahnoun, Assistant Secretary 
General of the OAU 


The President 
Mr. William P. Rogers, Secretary of State 
Mr. Emil Mosbacher, Chief of Protocol 
Mr. David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, National Security Council 
Mr. Alec Toumayan, Interpreter 


Copies to: WH aes USUN 
S | ees eas ae | aan 
U EO | CNR 
J gan sateen Cee ee aN inte © 
C + eterna NEA 
S/PC All African 
S/S Diplomatic Posts 


his delegation. He knew, he said, that the Secretary 
had had the opportunity to meet with them earlier but 
elt that it was important for him also to meet 


AF/N 
X21194 


FORM pc. 
FORM pS - 1254 


/30/71 


(Drafting Office and Officer 
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| The President welcomed President Ould Daddah and 
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SECRET 2 


with the President of the OAU and his delegation so 
that he could be informed at first hand of the OAU's 
positions. He then said he would welcome any comments 
the President might wish to make. 


President Ould Daddah thanked the President for 
taking time from his busy schedule to meet with the 
delegation. He said he had indeed talked with the 
Secretary of State earlier and would therefore not go 
into the details of his mission. President Nixon 
knew that the present concern of the OAU centered on 
the decolonization and freedom of the southern part 
of Africa, that area still under Portuguese, South 
African and Rhodesian domination. He knew that the 
President had followed this situation closely for 
a long time. 


President Nixon commented that indeed the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Newsom and Dr. Kissinger often mentioned 
these issues to him and that they had often been 
discussed in this same cabinet room where the group 
was now sitting. The President added that there 
could be no question or doubt about what our general 
policy was; the only problem was to implement it 
without recourse to force, a concern which he knew 
the OAU shared. 


President Ould Daddah replied that he and his 
delegation had come to see the President in a number 
of capacities. They came as friends, first of all, 
from a friendly continent to a great power which 
had no colonialist past but was itself a result of 
a process of decolonization and therefore could 
understand Africa. They also came to see the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as leader of the host country 
of the United Nations, the organization which held 
the keys to solving so many problems affecting the 
future of mankind. Finally, they came to see the 
President as the leader of the western world in 
general and of the NATO allies in particular. They 
came not to ask the impossible. They knew, Ould 
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Daddah continued, that they were speaking to one 
who understood the rightness of their cause, which 
was the just and sacred cause of freedom and libera- 
tion for the peoples of Africa. The United States 
as leader of the West and as a great power itself 
had always been interested in decolonization and 
had done much to promote it, for which President 
Ould Daddah expressed Africa's thanks. They came, 
Owild Daddah said, to ask the President to use the 
authority of the United States, ftioral, diplomatic, 
economic and military authority (the latter not in 
any aggressive meaning but in the sense that the 
United States could extend or withhold military 
assistance) so that the weight of the United States 
would be fully exerted to promote the implementation 
of decisions for which the United States had voted 
at the United Nations and which the United Nations 
itself had approved regarding Namibia, South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Portuguese territories. 


Namibia, President Ould Daddah said, was the most 
timely of these issues. He thanked President Nixon 
for the strong support given by the United States at 
all stages of the procedure including the favorable 
vote of the American jurist on the International Court 
of Justice. He also thanked the United States for its 
position taken in the United Nations by succeeding 
administrations on the prohibition 6f arms sales to 
South Africa and the boycott of Rhodesia. The United 
States had indeed dene much to help Africa be free and 
decolonized, but Africa was saying to the United 
States, "We still need you because even today ten per- 
cent of Africa's population, some 30 million people, 
are still not living free." 


President Ould Daddah said that in carrying out 
its mission his delegation wowld visit six other NATO 
countries. Regarding NATO, the African nations were 
not opposed to NATO as an alliance. They recognized 
that any country or group of countries could and had 
a duty to organize its defense, but the OAU deplored 
the use made by Portugal of direct and indirect sup- 
port it received from NATO in its action against its 
own African colonies and neighboring countries such 
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as Senegal, Zambia and particularly Guinea, which 
had been the victim of a very specific aggression. 
Ould Daddah said he would not speak to the leaders 
of the six other NATO countries as he was speaking 
today to President Nixon. Beeause of the leader- 
ship role of the United States = the role it plays 
as a great power concerned with preserving peace 
in the world - the United States had a great moral 
responsibility to discharge. Africa placed much 
hope on the willingness and ability of the United 
States to exert its influence with Portugal, South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


Specifically, President Ould Daddah said, the 
OAU would like the United States to use its influence 
so that the International Court of Justice decision 
affirming the prior actions of the UN Security Coun- 
cil and the UNGA concerning Namibia would be imple- 
mented as soon as possible, thereby insuring an early 
withdrawal ‘of South Africa from Namibia and self- 
determination for the people of Namibia. 


Turning to the present debate in the United 
States Congress regarding chrome purchases from 
Rhodesia, President Ould Daddah said the OAU felt very 
strongly that the Rhodesian regime would derive not 
only economic benefits but also moral benefits if the 
United States permitted such chrome purchases. If he 
were saying this in the name of Africa, Ould Daddah 
said, it was not to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the United States, but rather it was to ask this 
of the United States as a favor. If memory served 
him, when he had studied law he had learned that a 
law passed by Congress could only become law if actually 
accepted by the President. Thus, the President had 
the right to veto. 


President Nixon pointed out that the President 
was absolutely right, but the difficulty was that if 
an amendment was attached to an appropriation bill 
which we needed he could not apply his veto to part 
of the bill alone. This unfortunately was a power that 
all presidents had asked for but had never received. 
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We therefore sometimes had to accept some small part 
that was not very good of a whole piece of legislation 
that we needed. The President pointed out that he had 
opposed the amendment but that it had received strong 
support for reasons which had far less to do with 
Africa than they did with the Soviet Union, which was 
the only other source. He assured President Ould 
Daddah that we were well aware of this issue but that 
if it came to his desk as part of a good overall bill, 
he had no power to veto it. The Secretary pointed out 
that Senator McGee and Congressman Diggs had discussed 
the chrome matter with the delegation in some detail 
during luncheon. 


President Ould Daddah said he had one other point 
which was beyond the scope of his mission but which 
was of such concern to Africa that he wanted to raise 
it briefly. This was the Middle East situation. The 
OAU had appointed a committee to study the situation. 
The OAU desired, as did the United States, successful 
implementation of the November 22, 1967 resolution and 
a productive continuation of the Jarring mission. 


In conclusion, President Ould Daddah stated that, 
in spite of initial difficulties, the OAU was attempt- 
ing to settle African problems in an African context 
and to help the world community keep peace. The OAU 
wanted to cooperate with the United Nations and with 
the United States. The President renewed his thanks 
to President Nixon and the Secretary for their kind- 
ness in receiving him and his delegation in a friend- 
ly and brotherly spirit that allowed them to speak 
openly. In human relations whether from person to per- 
son or from nation to nation, this was a very good 
procedure because ambiguous or partially understood 
positions could be detrimental and this could only be 
remedied by face to face meetings. It was not that 
he wished to play down the importante of Embassies 
and Ambassadors, Ould Daddah said, but when leaders 
met and talked directly they could sometimes clear up 
matters in a very short time which would not be pos- 
Sible if other channels were used. The OAU delegation 
was particularly appreciative of the cordial manner in 
which it had been received. It felt, as a French pro- 
verb states, that indeed the manner of the gift is more 
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important than the gift itself. This was most important 
for Africans who are sensitive to the atmosphere of a 
meeting and who need to feel at home. 


President Nixon responded that he was happy to hear 
the President's words about the importance of Ambassadors 
because we ourselves attach great importance to Ambas- 
sadors. They are sometimes the only means we have of 
being informed first hand on what goes on in a country. 
He wished there could be more time for meetings such 
as this one with the President and his colleagues but 
there were so many countries in the world and only a 
limited number of state or official visits could be 
scheduled and still leave time for all the other things 
that had to be done. The President pointed out in con- 
clusion that our interest in Africa was evidenced first 
of all by the fact that Secretary of State Rogers was 
the first Secretary of State to have gone to Africa in 
that capacity and second that he himself was the first 
occupant of the White House to have gone officially to 
Africa, first in an official capacity as Vice President 
in 1957 and then privately in 1963 and 1967, when he 
had visited the OAU. He wanted the President to tell 
his OAU colleagues the African heads of state at their 
next meeting, and the foreign ministers present to in- 
form their governments, that the fact that at this 
particular time in history the United States was con- 
tending with many major matters of negotiation in 
Western Europe did not mean that we did not take a very 
strong personal and national interest in Africa, and 
feel grave concern for the future of Africa. The Presi- 
dent said he looked forward to a continuation of these 
frank discussions in the future and added that he would 
welcome receiving recommendations as to our policies. 
President Ould Daddah and his delegation should rest 
assured, the Président said, that such recommendations 
would recéive more than just a routine official interest 
because the President and the Secretary took a deep per- 
sonal interest in these questions. They felt that they 
knew the members of the delegation personally and knew 
their countries as well. 
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OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS BETWEEN 
THE PRESIDENT AND S. EDWARD PEAL, 
AMBASSADOR OF LIBERIA, AT A DINNER 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 
STATE DINING ROOM 


9:47 P.M, EST 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Rogers, Ambassador Peal, Mrs. Peal, all of the distinguished 
Ambassadors, Members of the Cabinet, Members of the Senate 
and the House, and other distinguished guests on this 
occasion: 


The Secretary of State has informed me that his 
check of the precedents indicates that this is the first time 
in the history of this room -- the State Dining Room at the 
White House -~ that a State dinner has been given for the 
Ambassadors of the Organization of African Unity. We are 
very happy to have you here for the first time on this 
occasion. 


I suppose that in mentioning that that the reasons 
might be appropriate to mention. JI think of the fact that 
it was just 13 years ago tonight that I returned with Mrs. 
Nixon from my first trip to Africa. You will remember 
Congressman Diggs was with us on that trip. We had been 
to Ghana, and learned about the high life: and we also had 


been on that occasion to Liberia, and a brief stopover 

at Uganda and Ethiopia, as well as some stops in Northern 
Africa, and I remember we were in Libya, Tunisia and 
Morocco. 


But as I think of what has happened in those 13 
years, I think particularly of what has happened in terms of 
new nations. There are 33 new nations in Africa over the past 
13 years. Ghana was the first to have its independence in that 
period of time, and then others followed. 


I think of the other things. I think of the fact 
that the Secretary of State, in his recent trip, was the first 
Secretary of State of the United States ever to pay a State 
visit to Africa. And I want to say that my remarks tonight 
can be somewhat limited because his official report and 
recommendations on that trip will be made in just a few days. 
And I will let that report speak for itself, except to say 
that I endorse it in advance, and I have 
great confidence in the Secretary of State on the basis of 
his oral report. 


What I am really trying to bring home by these 
vague references, to an extent, the fact that this is the 
first dinner in which all of the African Diplomats were 
honored in this room; the fact that 13 years ago an American 
Vice President returned from the first State visit by an 
American Vice President to Africa: and what has -happened 
since then: the fact that the Secretary of State has returned too 
recently rom a visit to Africa; all of these new countries 
have been born: this indicates the escalating manner in which 
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Africa and the nations of Africa have come upon the American 
as well as the international scene in a very short period 
of time. 


In speaking to Ambassador Peal, whose country 
is a bit older than some of the others represented here, he 
was saying earlier that some of the new countries, because 
they were new, had problems. I can only say that older 
countries have problems, too. I know. And perhaps the 
problems become more complex as the countries get older. 


Whatever the case may be, I want you to know that we 
in this Government, not only this Administration, but in the 
Senate and the House, Democrats and Republicans alike, as 
we welcome you tonight we welcome you for the people that 
you represent. We welcome you and have an understanding of 
the problems that you have, and we particularly think of 
your future and how we can be helpful to the extent that it does 
not interfere with your own decision in making that future 
one that will be better for you and the people of that 
great Continent. 


I have often been asked what I remember about the 
countries of Africa that I visited on three trips, the one 
in 1957 and then twice as a private citizen in 1963 and then 
in 1967. Of course, I remember the 13 countries that I 
covered in those trips, and I remember the Presidents and 
the Emperors and the other great dignitaries that I met, and 
the officials that I had the opportunity to talk with. 


And I remember, too, the tremendous promise of those 
lands that I could see, the resources that were there, some 
developed and some waiting to be developed. 


But most of all, my memories are of the children 
that I saw. I can see them now in Morocco, Tunisia, in Libya: I 
can see them in Uganda, Kenya, the Congo; and I can see 
them in the Ivory Coast, Liberia, in Zambia, and Ghana. And 
I think that tonight all of us realize that that is what our 
responsibilities are all about. We think of those children 
and our own children. We think of their future. We think 
of the kind of world we presently live in, and we think of 
what we want the world to be for them. We think of the fact 
that in Africa they are children, for the most part, in new 
nations with great hope and great problems and also enormous 
opportunities -- if they just had a chance. 


That is what I think is the American experiment: 
hope, opportunity. But you have to give people a chance. 


And we only hope that in our policy toward Africa -~ 
these new countries, as well as the old ones, that they will 
be able to help you realize your hope, to extend to the greatest 
opportunity that is possible the ideas that you have for your 
future: “ut, above all, to see that your children realize 
that they have a chance, a chance for a better world, a more 
peaceful world, a world of progress, a world of opportunity 
for them and all of the other children of the world. | 
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And so tonight I, of course, now propose a toast. 
I cannot to each head of State -- that would take quite a 
time-~and I cannot to each Ambassador or each Senator or 
each Cabinet Officer, but I think that the Organization of 
African Unity, in which all of the hopes of this great 
Continent are certainly represented, I think that we 
would all like to rise and raise our glasses to the Organization 
of African Unity, to the OAU. 


\MBASSADOR PEAL: Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, Mr. 
Secretary of State, Mrs. Rogers, and other distinguished 
Members of the Cabinet, and officials of Government, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, Excellencies, my colleagues, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


Permit me, Mr. President, first of all to thank you 
very Sincerely for your warm remarks and for the hopes you 
have expressed for our Continent, and for the warm toast you 
have offered to the health of the OAU; and in doing so to 
our President and Chiefs of State and of Government. 


Having had this honor of your kind invitation this 
evening, and the gracious manner in which you, Mr. President 
and Mrs. Nixon have recieved us, I want to say that tonight 
will long be remembered by me and all of those for whom I 
have the privilege to speak of the rare and significant 
experience: Not the least among the compelling factors in 
this significance, Mr. President, is the glimpse you have 
afforded us for seeing the mutiple function that the White 
House have come to serve in the national life of the people 
of this great country, the United States of America. 


And let me say, too, that this historic residence 
now under the spell of such a distinguished family is proving 
to be not merely a continuing and treasured symbol of American 
faith and strength, but also a window looking onto our 
troubled and changing world, which prays that it will never 
turn to this country and this Capital in vain for understanding 
and leadership. 


We Africans know that our once-neglected Continent, 
Gark only in the sense of the ignorant or those who have 
only sought a passing acquaintance of our people and our 
culture, is now within the panoramic view of the White House. 


As you have said, Mr. President, I think one of 
the things we are celebrating this evening is the return from 
Africa of the first visit there of an American Secretary of 
State within the full authority of his office. This visit, 
Mr. President, let me say, did not take us all by surprise 
because we had privately counted on some such warmly generous 
initiative from you, sir, because you are no stranger to Africa, 
as you have said, and you had already shown your close and 
enduring concern for the welfare of our people and our 
Continent and for continuing productive friendship between 
the American and African people. 


You have been kind enough to hint to us in advance 
of the approval you have given to the report which the 
Secretary of State is submitting to you. 
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Well, sir, I think for me it is a little bit too 
early to speculate what is in that report or, indeed, to say 
what diplomatic triumphthe Secretary and Mrs. Rogers brought 
back from their trip to Africa. 


But this I am certain: They came back armed with 
an invaluable souvenir, the respect, the affection and 
the high esteem of all of our people, especially those 
whom they were able to see for one reason or another. 


And, sir, let me give an example: Secretary Rogers 
probably will recall that in the crowd in Monrovia that 
swarmed around his car were some of our tumbling dancers. This 
is one of our traditional ways of showing our affection and 
our approval to the presence of a distinguished personality 
among us. 


After they left, I had the privilege of talking 
to one of the dancers. And in referring to Secretary Rogers 
he said, "I saw his face when he got out of the car to wave 
to us. And I said to myself, 'Ah, there goes somebody to 
whom I can tell my troubles.' And when you see him again, 
tell him that he has earned the title among us and we will 
call him our ‘Old Man.'" 


And may I explain to you, please, this is a venerated title 
which is the only one that can be popularly bestowed in my 
country and most of the countries in Africa. 


Mr. President, you have spoken about some of your 
hopes for our CQntinent and of our future cooperation. 
Let me say that Africa has many things to be grateful to 
America for. We recognize the earnest altruism that have 
motivated the assistance, moral and material extended to 
our people over many years and in a variety of contexts. 


We will always remain mindful of the close, strong 
brotherly ties that link us to that large and creative 
segment of the American people. But, above all, Mr. President, 
we will continue to draw sustained vigor and comfort from the 
words and deeds of those great American who have chartered 
the course and enriched the vocabulary of freedom. And we 
will continue to say that so long as there is respect for 
human dignity, and so long as there is one man who cries 
out from the dwindling jungle of tyranny, so long, Mr. 
President, will the American example and pattern have a 
very relevant and shining example for the building of the 
African dream. 


That is why; Mr. President, we have always been glad 
to welcome and to look to the United States for understanding 
because .we have often reached out to her for tangible support 
in our own struggle. 


My country, as you correctly said, is an old one. 
And you know how often we have reached for your assistance. So 
it is true with my newer brothers, because the problems we 
share there, despite our age, are common. And we know that 
your tradition, hallowed and cherished by you, will always 
allow you to lend assistance and to responée to a genuine 
and sincere cause. 


MORE 
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Now, Mr. President, forgive me, but some of us who 
have been here a little long were witness to your campaign. 
And I remember, and I am sure all of us here remember, that 
during this campaign when you were seeking the Presidency 
of this great Nation a young girl held out a phrase that so 
impressed you that it became the rallying cry for your 
Aaministration: “Bring us Together." 


Let me say, sir, that that is one of the watch- 
words for us in Africa, just as it should be for every world 
statesman who cannot plead any more, but he is ignorant of the 
calamity that awaits us all if we should remain apart. 


I thank you on behalf of my colleagues for the kind 
words you have addressed to us and to our organization, the 
Organization of African Unity. 


Let me say, sir,that this organization was created 
to protect our welfare and our security. But not only that; 
it was also created to insure that we would all have better 
growth and prosperity in peace. But I think above all our 
organization, The Organization of African Unity, was created to 
enable us, we in Africa, to make a maximum contribution to 
the peace and welfare and plenty of man. 


That is why I think my colleagues would want me to 
promise you, the American people, that in Africa we do not 
seek the exclusion of anybody, of any men of good will. We 
are pledged to constructive and rational and conciliatory 
partnership. 


We have aspired to share in the good things of this 
world on the same basis as anybody anc above all, when we 
clamor for justice to be done and done guickly in our 
Continent, in some cases it is because we do not wish that 
any man would suffer a wrong or the denial of the right 
for one moment than it is longer. 


And if there be any man in this country or 
anywhere else who would himself vexatiously be seeking a policy 
for Africa, all I want to say is that he should borrow a phrase 
from you: "Bring us Together." 


Now, I promised you, Mr. President, not to speak 
long. But I think I would like to end and ask your forgiveness 
but I am guilty of gaining this reputation of telling a 
story about an elephant. 


Please excuse me, but I am not too much obsessed with the 
day to day development of the political rule of this country. 
Although I have, as an observerand like many of my colleagues, 
and will always be interested in insuring the support, the 
sympathy and understanding of the elephant. But, Mr. President, 
there is a tribe in my country that have always given god-like 
qualities to the elephant. 


You remember the last story I told you last year 
and Secretary Rogers will remember the one I told him b 
about the elephant at the National Art Gallery. a 

So here is my latest. Once upon a time there were i 
three brothers sitting in a village outside of the forest ‘a 
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in a palava hut, each deeply emerged in his personal 
dilemma. The first brother well known for his prowess as a 
hunter had wounded a leopard. In keeping with our custom, 
1t was his responsibility to remove this cangerous 

threat from the life of the village. 


The second brother had to build a hut very quickly 
in order to receive his expected bride. The third brother 
had to clear several acres of land before the rains came and 
knew that it would be impossible to do this without some help. 


And as in all of these .fictional predicaments, 
an elephant happened to stroll by, for the gods are always 
kind. Each of the brothers started to bombard him with 
pleas for advice and assistance. 


The elephant let them exhaust themselves. And he 
lifted up his head and he called to them: "Please, be quiet 
and listen. All I am trying to do is get us all across the 
creek into the plains where we can, if we start and work 
together, we will quickly clear the forest. There will be 
no place for the leopard to hide and he will be trapped. And 
in doing this, we would fell ourselves so many trees that 
there would be enough logs to build a hut." 


Well, sir, here is the moral of that story as told by 
this tribe in Liberia: To heed the cry of one's brother is 
often times the crucial key to one's own fulfillment. 


In our forests of underdevelopment, and the cry is 
many, is loud and is varied, but, sir, and thanks to you 
we have seen a new friendship in this country for Africa 
and we are sure, sir, that under your guidance it will 
flourish. 


So it is in this village that I would like to ask 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to join my colleagues and me in a 
warm and esteemed toast to the President of the United States 
wishing him all success in his many varied and honorous duties, 
to friendshiv between the American and African people and to 
peace and good will to all men. 


Mr. President. 


END (AT 10:13 P.M. EST) 
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WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


FROM: Henry A. Kissinger JR 


SUBJECT: Dinner for OAU Ambassadors -- Talking Points 


Enclosed are Talking Points for your use at the dinner for 
African ambassadors Monday evening, March 23. They draw upon 
recommendations made by Secretary Rogers and Mr. Keogh. 


Ne 
Should you wish to shorten your remarks, the fifth and sixth 


paragraphs on the second page dealing with education and interests 
of Americans in Africa could be dropped. 
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a President's Toast to Chicfs of Stated of 

Member Countries of Organization of 
African Unity 


At Dinner for Ambassadors, March 23, 1970 
SUGGESTED TALKING POINTS 


Background: The President spoke last May 25 at a reception at the 
Liberian Embassy marking the sixth anniversary of the Organization of 
African Unity. In 1966, the OAU ambassadors came to a White House 
is reception honoring the organization's third anniversary. But this is the 
: first time this group, as such, has been invited to dinner at the White 
House. 


- ITamvery pleased that you could join with us in an official welcome 
home to Secretary of State Rogers who just recently completed the first 
trip to Africa by an American Secretary of State. The African nations gave 
the Secretary and Mrs. Rogers a very special welcome, which I deeply 
appreciated. The Secretary's trip was rightly seen as an expression of 
our interest in the continent and its people. 


- Thirteen years ago tonight I had just returned from my first trip 
to Africa. In three trips -- the first in 1957 and the others in 1963 and 
1967 -- I have visited 13 African nations. On each visit I was impressed 
with the spirit and potential of Africa. I retain vivid and pleasant memories 
of the warm hospitality shown me and the frankness with which African 
leaders spoke with me about the future. 


- Since my first trip, 32 African countries -- covering 5/6 of the 
continent -- have become sovereign nations. Seventeen nations will be 
observing their tenth anniversaries as independent countries this year. 

It is particularly fitting that, at this time, an African -- and a woman from 
the continent where women play a very important role -- should be President 
of the United Nations General Assembly. It has been a period of great 
challenge -- and the countries you represent have responded to that challenge. 
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- Secretary Rogers will issue in the near future a statement of our 
policies toward Africa which will amplify my recent message to the Congress 
on foreign policy. In my report I said that American policy toward Africa 
will be based on deeds and not words. 


- We desire that the continent be free of great power rivalry. 


- We have an active interest in the economic and social development 
of Africa and in the continued improvement of the conditions of African life. 
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- The preoccupation of most African leaders is appropriately with 
their internal development. The purpose of our current study of our foreign 
aid program is to strengthen, not abandon, our economic assistance. We 
intend within the limits of our resources to develop new and flexible 
approaches and to work with other nations to meet Africa's needs. 


- But assistance is not enough. It is economic activity and the growth 
of trade which benefit nations most. U.S. investment in Africa has doubled 
since 1960 and now exceeds $2. 8 billion, two-thirds of which is north of the 
Zambesi. In the past five years it has increased at the rate of 14% per year. 
We will encourage continued increase of trade and investment and a greater 
channeling of private energies in the United States into the African develop- 
ment effort. 


- We base our approach to Africa on fundamental respect for the 
dignity of man and the independence of the African nations. We stand 
firmly for the principles of racial equality and self-deter mination. 


- We recognize the tensions which exist in southern Africa. We do 
not believe, however, that the problems of the region can be resolved 
quickly. Nor do we believe the answer lies in violence or isolation. We 
have supported United Nations actions required by the Security Council. 
We wish at the same time to foster the constructive interplay of political, 
economic and social forces which will lead to change. 


- Education has been recognized as a key to Africa's future. Forty- 
five percent of the continent's population is under 15 years of age. Progress 
has been striking and reflects the emphasis which has been given to educa- 
tional development. The primary school population in the OAU countries 
has increased nearly threefold since 1955. Secondary school attendance 
has risen dramatically by over 500%. 


- The interest of Americans in Africa has been stimulated by the 
dynamism and spirit of the continent. More and more Americans are 
visiting Africa. The number of visitors to East Africa alone has doubled 
in the last three years. Americans also are studying Africa more. Today 
there are 40 formally organized African study units in American colleges 
and universities. 


- I want others of my cabinet and increasing numbers of Americans 
to visit Africa and to share the enthusiasm which Secretary Rogers and I 
feel for the continent. We are confident that with increasing contact the 
ties of our friendship and understanding will grow ever stronger. 


- As the Organization of African Unity approaches the celebration of 
its seventh anniversary, I want you to know that the United States applauds 
your unity as a force for peace in Africa and the world. We also applaud 
your diversity as a well-spring of free and prosperous development. 
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WASHINGTON 


March 23, 1970 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 


SUBJECT: Talking Points for Your Toast 
this Evening 


Attached are suggestions for your toast 
at the dinner for African diplomats this 
evening. 


The remarks include suggestions forwarded 
by Secretary Rogers, and have been 
revised and cleared by James Keogh. 
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Suggestions for Toast At Dinner for Ambassadors from 
Member Countrics of Organization of African Unity . 
March23,° 1970 


Background: The President spoke last May 25 at a reception at the Libcrian 
Embassy marking the sixth anniversary of the Organization of African Unity. 
In 1966, the OAU ambassadors came to a White House reception honoring 
the organization's third anniversary. But this is the first time this group, 
as such, has been invited to dinner at the White House. 
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Iam very pleased that you could join with us in an official welcome 
home to Secretary of State Rogers who just recently completed the first 
trip to Africa by an American Secretary of State. The African nations gave 
the Secretary and Mrs. Rogers a very special welcome, which I deeply 


appreciate. 


Thirteen years ago tonight I had just returned from my first trip 
to Africa. In three trips -- the first in 1957 and the others in 1963 and 1967 


-- I have visited 13 African nations. On each visit Iwas impressed with 
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the spirit and potential of Africa. And Secretary Rogers tells me that I 


would be even more impressed today. 


Since my first trip, 32 African countries -- covering 5/6 of the con- 
tinent -- have become sovereign nations. It has been a period of great 
challenge -~ and the countries you represent have responded to that chal- 


lenge. Secretary Rogers will issue in the near future a statement of our 
policies toward Africa which will amplify my recent message to the 


Congress on foreign policy. We have an active interest in the cconomic 
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and social development of Africa and in the continued improvement of the 


conditions of African life. And we want your continent to be free of ereat 


power rivalry. 


Our country has had a long friendship with Africa. Just after the 
United States gained its independence almost 200 years ago, American 
diplomats began to make the rounds of the world capitals trying to gain 
diplomatic recognition for our new government. Most of the time they were 
received very coldly, for many governments were afraid to recognize a 
former colony for fear that such action would ee too Saath encouragement 
to the spirit of liberty. It is interesting to note that one of the first coun- 
tries to recognize the United States was an African country, Morocco -- 
and one of the first treaties this government signed was a pact of friend- 


ship with Morocco in 1786. 


I want others of my Cabinet and increasing numbers of Americans 
to visit Africa and to share the enthusiasm which Secretary Rogers and I 


feel for the continent. We are confident that with increasing contact the 


ties of our friendship and understanding will grow ever stronger. 


As the Organization of African Unity approaches the celebration of 
its seventh anniversary, I want you to know that the United States applauds 
your unity as a force for peace in Africa and the world. We also applaud 


your diversity as a well-spring of free and prosperous development. And 


e - e 
ge ae it 
? 


so 1 offer a toast to the Chicfs of State of your countries ina spirit of 


respect and friendship. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


UNCLASSIFIED March 21, 1970 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HENRY A. KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


SUBJECT: Talking Points for Presidential Toast 


We are forwarding herewith suggested talking points 
for a toast by the President to the Chiefs of State of 
the member countries of the Organization of African 
Unity. This would be given at the dinner March 23 for 
the Ambassadors of the OAU countries. Ambassador 
Edward Peal of Liberia, the dean of the African Ambassa- 
dors, would respond. 


As a preface to these points, the President might 
refer to his own visits to Africa in 1957 and 1967 and 
to his talks with Africa's leaders and people on those 
occasions. 


The President might also wish to mention that the 
Secretary will be issuing a full statement on African 
policy during the course of the week and that an advance 
discussion of the principal points with the African Chiefs 
j of Mission in Washington will be arranged. 


A copy of the Secretary's statement was forwarded 
in my memorandum to you of March 20. 


o 


eodore L. Eliot;-7Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


Enclosure: 
As stated. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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President's Toast to Chiefs of State of 
Member Countries of Organization of 
African Unity 


At Dinner for Ambassadors, March 23, 1970 


SUGGESTED TALKING POINTS 


- The African nations gave Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Rogers a very special welcome on their recent visit. 
Even though the Secretary could not visit every nation, 
his trip was rightly seen as an expression of interest in 
the continent and its people. 


- 1970 is a year of particular significance in Africa. 
Seventeen nations will be observing their tenth anniversaries 
as independent countries. 


- Africa and Africans are taking an increasingly signi- 
ficant place on the world stage. It is particularly fitting 
that at this time an African - and a woman from a continent 
where women play a very important role - should be president 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 


- This government's approach to Africa recognizes the 
concerns of the African countries. 


- We desire that the continent be free of great power 
rivalry or conflict in any form. 


- We have an active interest in the economic and social 
development of Africa and in the continued improvement of the 
conditions of African life. 


- We base our approach to Africa on fundamental respect 
for the dignity of man and the independence of the African 
nations. We stand firmly, for moral as well as historical 
reasons, for the principles of racial equality and self- 
determination. 


ek Map tesioy, 
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- We recognize the grave tensions in southern Africa. 
We do not believe these deeply rooted problems can be 
resolved quickly, nor do we believe the answer lies in 
violence or isolation. We support the United Nations 
actions which have been voted by the Security Council. 
We wish at the same time to foster the constructive inter- 
play of political, economic and social forces which will 
lead to change. 


-The preoccupation of many African leaders is 
appropriately with their internal development. In our 
present study of our total foreign aid program we have 
the needs of Africa in mind. The purpose of this study 
is to strengthen, not abandon, our economic assistance. 
We intend, within the limits of our resources and world- 
wide obligations to develop new and flexible approaches 
to Africa's meds. 


- This cannot be done alone. The United States will 
work with other current donors, conscious of their major 
contribution to Africa. 


- Greater benefit must ultimately come through 
increased trade and investment. We intend to do our part 
to encourage a greater channeling of private energies in 
the United States into the African development effort. 


- The United States private interest in Africa is 
dramatically demonstrated by the growth of U.S. investment 
in Africa. Since 1960, this investment has doubled and, 
in the last five years, has increased at the rate of 14% 
per year. Today U.S. investment in Africa exceeds $2.8 
billion, two thirds of which is north of the Zambesi. 


- Africa is young. Forty-five percent of its popu- 
lation is under 15 years of age. This makes education of 
particular significance. Progress in education is striking 
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and reflects the emphasis it has received. The primary 
school population has increased in the OAU countries 
nearly three fold since 1955. Even more dramatic has 
been the growth in secondary school attendance which, 
since 1955, has risen by over 500%. An estimated 25% 
of the African age population between 5 and 19 are now 
in school. 


- U.S. ties with Africa and solid interest in Africa 
are growing. More and more Americans are visiting Africa. 
The number of U.S. tourists visiting East Africa alone 
has doubled in the last three years, Americans are studying 
Africa more. Today there are some 40 formally organized 
African study units in American colleges and universities. 


- The purpose of the Secretary's trip, the intent of 
all U.S. activities in Africa has been to establish closer 
links and closer understanding with this growing and signi- 
ficant continent. We are confident that this will come. 


Bae 
March 26, 1970 Bree) 


MEMORANDUM FOR DWIGHT CHAPIN O 
FROM: William Watts 

SUBJECT: African Dinner Guest List Addition 
Don't shoot, but I have just been told we have & mejor baveaucratic 


preblem concerning one person leit off the invitation Mint. Bie ia 
Samuel Aduma, Asaistant Administrater of AID for Ades bi 


He is at the same level as Reinhardt (who we agreed should be 
invited, and outranks Carter, whom we alse agreed sheuld be 


imvited). 


Since our AID efferta in Africa are crucial te aur position there, 
it is my recemmendaton that he be included. Roger Morris 
strongly concurs. 


Lucy Winchester says it can be managed. 
Mr. Samuel C. Adams, Jr. 


451 N Street, 3. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 
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March 19, 1970 


MEMORANDUM FOR DWIGHT CHAPIN 
FROM: Wiilam Watts 


SUBJECT: Addition to the African Dinner Guest List 


The Charge d'Affaires from Mauritania has been designated 
and should be added to the guest list for the African dinner 
March 23. His name is Abdou Hacheme and he is not 
married, 


| 
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THE WHITE HOUSE aw 


WASHINGTON 


March 16, 1970 
Monday - 5:15 pm 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Connie Stuart 
r, Kissinggr 


FROM: Dwight L. Chapi 
Subject: March 23rd African Dinner 


Secretary Rogers was hosting a dinner in honor of the African 
Diplomats at the State Department on Monday, March 23rd, 
The President and Mrs. Nixon were to attend this dinner. 


The President would like to have the dinner switched from the 
State Department to The White House, 


The arrangements for the dinner had been underway at the State 
Department and they should be contacted through Henry Kissinger 
for the details asto the guest list, the dress and other details. 
The dress is to be black tie. 


CC: Rose Mary Woods 
Steve Bull 
Alex Butterfield 
Bob Haldeman 


: THE WHITE HOUSE a 


WASHINGTON 


= 


3/18/70 


TO NSC/S PA 


FROM: Inette 


Please note that the attached list 

is the final which has been approved 

by the President. A different 

version was given to Steve Skancke 

last night. That copy should be destoyed. 


Also, woul&dyou please retu 
this new _revis ist to me as soon 


as you have unlogped this item. 


Thank you. 


MEMORANDUM 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


8209 
March 18, 1970 ee 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 
FROM: William Watts iy 


SUBJECT: Dinner for the African Ambassadors to the OAU 
States March 23 


The attached approved guest list was forwarded to the Department 
of State this morning. 


Lucy Winchester is handling the sending out of invitations. I asked 
her to get in touch with Colonel Kennedy concerning any problems 
on seating or the like. 


a DATA 
D 
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DATER—O— 


ORIG) 
TO ) 


African Ambassadors of the OAU Slates and Wives 
to be Invited to President's March 23 Dinner 


Botswana H. E. Chief Linchwe II Molefi Kgafela 
Burundi H, E. Terence Nsanze 
Cameroon H.E. Joseph N. Owono 


Central African 


Republic H. E. Michel Gallin-Douathe 

‘Chad H. E, Lazare Massibe 
Congo (K) H. E. Justin-Marie Bomboko 
Dahomey H, E. Maxime-Leopold Zollner 
Ethiopia H.E. Dr. Minasse Haile 
eaten H. E. Gaston Robert Bouckat~Bou Nziengui 
Ghana |- H. KE, Ebenezer Moses Debrah 
Guinea : H. Ek. Fadiala Keita 
iad Coast H.E, Timothee N'Guetta Ahoua 
Kenya H, E, Leonard Oliver Kibinge 

| Lesotho H. E, Mothusi T. Mashologu 

| Liberia H., E. S. Edward Peal 

| Libya H. E. Fathi Abidia 

| . Malagasy espupie H. E, Jules Razafimbahiny 
Malawi H, E. Nyemba Wales Mbckeani 


Mali H.E, Seydou Traore 


| 
§ 


be ARES cd 


Pe ee 
Mauritius H.E. Pierre Guy Girald Balancy 
Morocco H. &. Ahmed Osman 
Niger H. E, Adamou Mayaki 
Nigeria H, E. Joe Iyalla 
Rwanda H, E. Fidele Nkundabagenzi 
Senegal H. E., Cheik Ibrahima Fall 
Sierra Leone H.E. John Joseph Akar 
Somali Republic H.E. Yusuf O. Azhari 
Swaziland HL. E. Dr. S. T. Msindazwe Sukati, M. B.E. 
Tanzania H. E, Gosbert Niaeedlt Rutabanzibwa 
Togo *. H. E, Alexandre Ohin 
Tunisia H. E. Slaheddine El-Goulli 
Uganda H. E. E, Otema Allimadi 
, Upper Volta H, E. Paul Rouamba 
| Zambia H.E. M. Mainza Chona 
Equatorial Guinea H, E. Gustavo Envela (Permanent Representative 


to the United Nations) 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
AND WIVES 


The Vice President 


Department of State 


William P. Rogers, Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson, Under Secretary 
David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary 


Charles Yost, Ambassador to the United Nations 
Emil Mosbacher, Jr., Chief of Protocol 


Agency for International Development 


John A. Hannah, Administrator 
United States Information Agency 

Frank Shakespeare, Director 
Peace Corps 

Joseph Blatchford, Director 
Commerce 

Maurice H. Stans, Secretary 


Treasury 


David M. Kennedy, Secretary 


aeeeeh oe Settee ean nebo 


Agriculture 


Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary 
The White House 


Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 
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SENATORS 


J. William Fulbright (D-Arkansas) 
George D, Aiken (R-Vermont) 
Gale W. McGee (D-Wyoming) 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. Thomas E. Morgan (D-Pennsylvania) 
E. Ross Adair (Rimiana) 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D-Michigan) 

J. Irving Whalley (R-Pennsylvania) 


VIA LDX 8209 


March 18, 1970 


_ Mr. Theodore Eliot 7 
Executive Secretary 
Department of State se as 


From: William Watts 


Attached is the approved guest 
list for the African Dinner. 
Invitations are going out today. 


9209 


March 17, 1970 


MEMO FOR DWIGHT CHAPIN 
FROM: William Watts 


SUBJECT: African Dinner March 23 


On the attached list, everyone is 
married and will probably be 
accompanied by his wife with 
the following exceptions: 


(3) Henry A. Kissinger 


{2) The Ambassador From Equatorial 
Guinea Gustavo Envels (married 
but whose wife is expecting a baby 
moment arily) 


Including the President and Mrs. Nixon, 
this list now totals 10. 
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March 17, 1970 


MEMO FOR DWIGHT CHAPIN 
FROM: William Watts 


SUBJECT: African Dinner March 23 


On the attached list, everyone is 
snarried and will probably be 
accompanied by his wife with 
the following exceptions: 


(i) Henry A. Kissinger 


{2) The Ambassador From Equatorial 
Guinea Gustavo Envels (rnarried 
but whose wife is expecting a baby 
rnioment ar ily) 


“Ineluding the Fresident and Mrs. Nixon, 
this list now tctels 110. | 


aes . African Ambassadors of the OAU States 
: #4 to be Invited to President's March 23 Dinner 


| Botswana H.E. Chief Linchwe II Molefi Kgafela 
| 
| Burundi H. E. Terence Nsanze 


| 
| e Cameroon H.E. Joseph N. Owono 
| 


Central African 


Republic H. E. Michel Gallin-Douathe 
‘Chad H, E, Lazare Massibe 
Congo (K) HE, Justin-Marie Bomboko 
Dahomey H. E, Maxime-Leopold Zollner 
Ethiopia H.E. Dr. Minasse Haile 
Gabon H. E. Gaston Robert: Bouckat-Bou Nziengui 
Ghana | H. E. Ebenezer Moses Debrah 
Guinea : H. E. Fadiala Keita 
iy Coast H.E. Timothee N'Guetta Ahoua 
a Kenya H. E, Leonard Olive r Kibinge 
3 Lesotho H.E. Mothusi T. Mashologu 
! =" Tineeis H,E. S. Edward Peal 
Libya | HVE, Fathi Abidia 
. Malagasy Repub-ic H. E. Jules Razafim bahiny 
Malawi H.E. Nyemba Wales Mbekeani 


Mali H.E. Seydou Traor:: 


wel ee mee tie te pete ee eta 


| -2- 
Mauritius H.E. Pierre Guy Girald Balancy 
Morocco | H. E, Ahmed Osman 
Niger H. E. Adamou Mayaki 
Nigeria H. E. Joe Iyalla 
Rwanda H.E. Fidele Nkundabagenzi 
Senegal H, E. Cheik Ibrahima Fall 
Sierra Leone | H, E, John Joseph Akar 
Somali Republic H.E. Yusuf O. Azghari 
Swaziland H.E. Dr. S. T. Msindazwe Sukati, M.B.E. 
Tanzania 1 ao Gosbert Marcell Rutabanzibwa 

: Togo © H, E, Alexandre Ohin 

Tunisia H, E. Slaheddine El-Goulli 

: Uganda H. E, E. Otema Allamadi 

: Upper Volta H. E, Paul Rouambiz. ° 

| os Zambia | H.E. M. Mainza Ckona 

: Equatorial Guinea H.E. Gustavo Enveia (Permanent Representative 


to the United Nations) 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


The Vice President 


Department of State 


William P. Rogers, Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson, Under Secretary 
David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary 
Charles Yost, Ambas oe to the United Nations 
EmiL Vroshacks . 
Agency for International Development 


John A. Hannah, Administrator 
United States Information Agency 

Frank Shakespeare, Director 
Peace Corps 

Joseph Blatchford, Director 
Commerce 

Maurice H. Stans, Secretary 
Treasury 


David M. Kennedy, Secretary 


Agriculture 


Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary 


The White House 


Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 


SENATORS 
J. William Fulbright (D-Arkansas) 
George D. Aiken (R-Vermont) 
Gale W. McGee (D-Wyoming) 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Dr. Thomas E. Morgan (D- Pennsylvania) 
E. Ross Adair (R4imiana) 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D-Michigan) 
J. Irving Whalley (R- Pennsylvania) 


Government of tiie District of Columbia 


Walter Washington, Mayor 


{ 
} 
| 
} 
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Please deliver to Mr. Watts immediately. 
thanx (file will be sent back thru the Secretariat 


later) 


nancy 


" MEMORANDUM § 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE March 17, 1970 


MEMORANDUM FOR BILL WATTS 
FROM: Adtie (A) Lol 


SUBJECT: Dinner for African Ambassadors 


Dwight Chapin has just brought back the President's action on the 
African dinner. I said that you would be the central contact point 
on this for the NSC staff and would call him if you had any questions. 


Attached is the memorandum to the President which he marked up. 
Based on this document and my conversation with Chapin, the 
following rules will govern the dinner: 


-- The absolute maximum number of people will be 110 
(E-shaped table). Wives will be included. 


-- Rogers will make the main address. The President 
i will introduce him and also endorse his remarks at 
the end. 


-- The guest list will consist of Rogers' list of African 


Ambassadors plus the most sensible selection of U.S. 
government officials and Senators/Representatives. 


-- More specifically: 
- Drop entirely the list of private U.S. citizens. 
As indicated on the President's memorandum, drop 
HAK's suggestions for Ambassador Yost, Mayor 


Washington, Ehrlichman, Moynihan and Roger Morris. 


- This leaves the Vice President, Secretaries Kennedy 
and Hardin, and Kissinger from HAK's suggestions. 


« 
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You then must get up to 110, making the most sensible 
selection from Rogers! list of U.S. government officials 
and Senators/Representatives. Messrs. Rogers, Stans, 
and Richardson are of course musts. The remaining 
number should include some from the Hill. Ntiaren Pedervetar y 
A. Oehaner 
NOTE: Rogers has already been informed of the gist of this, 
including the fact that he will make the principal address. 


ce: Dick Kennedy 
Gen Haig 
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African Ambassadors of the OAU States 
to be Invited to President's Peeposed 
March 23 Dinner 


J Botswana H.E. Chief Linchwe II Molefi 
Kgafela 

J Burundi H.E. Terence Nsanze 

a Cameroon H.E. Joseph N. cas 

J Central, African 

Republic H.E. Michel Gallin-Douathe 

/ chad H.E. Lazare Massibe 

J Congo (K) ' HVE, Justin-Marie Bomboko 
: J Dahomey H.E, Maxime-Leopold Zollner 
Loree H.E. Dr. Minasse Haile 
<a ‘Gabon H.E. Gaston Robert Bouckat-Bou 
i Nziengui 
| J Ghana H.E. Ebenezer Moses Debrah 
| J Guinea H.E. Fadiala Keita 
| | abet Coast H.E. Timothee N'Guetta Ahoua 
| 4 Kenya H.E. Leonard Oliver Kibinge 
! J Lesotho H.E. Mothusi T. Mashologu 
| J Liberia HAE. S. Edward Peal 
, J Libya H.E. Fathi Abidia 


! ON Aol agasy Republic H.E. Jules ‘Ra afimbahiny 
u 


ae aathanE 


ps oct stagnate 


/ Malawi 
J 


Mali 


Mauritania 


J Mauritius 

| Morocco 

B Niger 

7 Nigeria 

/ Rwanda 

J Senegal 

J Sierra Leone 
ey Somali Republic 
7 
J 
J 


Swaziland 


Tanzania 


Tunisia 

J Uganda 

J UDPEE Volta 
[XH tambiar'| 


Equatorial Guinea 


' 


Jxr +? 


2. 
H.E. Nyemba Wales Mbekeani 
H.E. Seydou Traore 
The Charge d'Affaires (will 
probably be designated 
before March 23) 
H.E. Pierre Guy Girald Balancy 
H.E. Ahmed Osman 
H.E. Adamou Mayaki 
H.E. Joe Iyalla 
H.E. Fidele Nkundabagenzi 
H.E. Cheik Ibrahima Fall 
H.E. John Joseph Akar 
H.E. Yusuf 0. Azhari 


H.E. Dr. S. T. Msindazwe 
Sukati, M.B.E. 


| 
H.E. Gosbert Marcell 
Rutabanz ibwa 


fe Wi ceandee ont 

H.E. Slaheddine E1-Goulli 

H.E. E. Otema Allimadi 

H.E. Paul Rouamba 

H.E. M.'’Mainza Chona 

H.E. Gustavo Envela (pechadent 


Representative to the 
United Nations) 
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, Under Secretary for Political Affairs” 
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\ oe pace Assistant Secretary for Africa 
ae | rte Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afric 


Bh, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Africa | 


,» Director of Inter-African Affairs 
wee, Executive Director 
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Maurice H. “Stans, Spcretary 
: Se Jr. » Assistant Secretary for Domestic 
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SENATORS | 
“J Alilliam Fulbright (D-Arkansas) ™ 
fleeorge-D. Aiken (R-Vermont) 

eile W. McGee (D-Wyoming) 
/ REPRESENTATIVES 
| . Thomas E, Morgan -(D-Pennsylvania) 


; s Adair (R-Indiana) 
tO ied C. Diggs, Jr. (D-Michigan) 


~ Irving Whalley (R-Pennsylvania) 
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' MEMORANDUM 
THE WHITE HOUSE wy, 
WASHINGTON 
LIMITED OFFICIAL USE ACTION Cc 


March 17, 1970 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


FROM: Henry A. Kissinger he 


SUBJECT: Dinner for African Ambassadors 


At Tab’A, Secretary Rogers recommends that you (1) officially 

host the dinner for African Ambassadors on March 23 (now planned 
for the White House), (2) approve the guest list at Tab Band (3). 
that you make an address on African policy which would be followed 
by a more detailed written statement to be issued by the State Departe- 
ment the next day. 


e= March 23 Dinner at White House. 


Approve [~~ c Disapprove 


-- Your Remarks at the Dinner. Secretary Rogers recommends 
that you utilize the occasion of the dinner to make an address which 
would summarize our basic policy approach on Africa, I recommend 
that you keep your own remarks at the dinner very brief and general, 
on the pattern of your well-received talk at the NPT signing. 


Will make address 


Will make brief remarks ), MM Ce. Boer 


~~ The Size of the Guest List. Gl’ Coe , 


(1) In addition to officials from the Executive Branch the 
Secretary suggests members of Congress and business who might be 
invited if you desire. The wide exposure to American interests which 
the broader list would afford the African Ambassadors, J believe, 
merits approving the expanded list. — es, 
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(2) The recommended guest list does not include the Vice 
President or Secretaries Kennedy and Hardin whose Departments 
have interests in Africa and whose presence would be appropriate. 
I also think it would be appropriate to invite Ambasg@dor Yast and 
Mayor Jashington. From the White House I would suggest Messrs, 


Ehrligkfnan and Ms@ethan., myself and Rogs€é Mé¢ris from the NSC 
staff: 


a. 
# 
Bos 
‘ 


(3) Finally you need to decide whether you wish to include 
wives (as Secretary Rogers recommended when the dinner was to 
be at State) or whether the dinner should now be stag. If you approve 
the above additions, a stag dinner would total about 110 people, with 
wives about 200. 


(1) Expanded guest list to include Congress and business 
Approve Disapprove 

(2) Addition of other US government officials 
Approve Disapprove 

(3) Dinner to include wives 


Approve Disapprove 


a re 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE = 
WASHINGTON 


: March 12, 1970 
| LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 
: S/S 3305 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Your Proposed Dinner for the African 
Ambassadors to the OAU States March 23 
Recommendations: 


: 1. That you give your dinner in the Diplomatic 
Reception area of the Department. 


he ews 


Approve Disapprove 


2. That you authorize the sending of invitations to 
the Ambassadors and Charges d'Affaires of the OAU States 
with which we maintain full diplomatic relations and 
officials of the U.S. Government and their wives. Our 
suggested guest lists are enclosed. 


(RoHS Nhe a tnd tna At PAS baa I ON 


Approve Disapprove 
3. That you utilize this occasion to make an 
address on Africa which would summarize our basic policy 
approach. 
Approve Disapprove 


Discussion: 


All of the Ambassadors on the list are expected to 
be in Washington. 
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In the event that you should wish to consider 
expanding the list we enclose further suggested names 
including members of Congress and prominent Americans 
with interests in Africa. 

A draft of the proposed address is in preparation 
as is a more detailed policy statement which could be 


issued by the Department on the following day. I will 
submit them to you shortly. 


William P. Rogers 


Enclosures: 


1. List of African Ambassadors 
and Chargés d'Affaires. 


2. List of U.S. Government Officials. 


3. List of Prominent Americans 
Interested in Africa. 
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African Ambassadors of the OAU States 
to be Invited to President's Proposed 


Botswana 


Burundi 


Cameroon 


Central African 
Republic 


Chad 
Congo (K) 
Dahomey 
Ethiopia 


Gabon 


Ghana 
Guinea 
Ivory Coast 
Kenya 
Lesotho 
Liberia 


Libya 


Malagasy Republic 


March 23 Dinner 


H.E. 


Heke 


H.E. 


Chief Linchwe II Molefi 
Kgafela 


Terence Nsanze 


. Joseph N. Owono 


. Michel Gallin-Douathe 
. Lazare Massibe 

. Justin-Marie Bomboko 

. Maxime-Leopold Zollner 
. Dr. Minasse Haile 


. Gaston Robert Bouckat-Bou 


Nziengui 


. Ebenezer Moses Debrah 

. Fadiala Keita 

. Timothee N'Guetta Ahoua 
. Leonard Oliver Kibinge 
. Mothusi T. Mashologu 

. S. Edward Peal 


. Fathi Abidia 


Jules Razafimbahiny 
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Malawi H.E. Nyemba Wales Mbekeani 
Mali H.E. Seydou Traore 
Mauritania The Charge d'Affaires (will 


probably be designated 
before March 23) 


Mauritius H.E. Pierre Guy Girald Balancy 
Morocco H.E. Ahmed Osman 

Niger H.E. Adamou Mayaki 

Nigeria H.E. Joe Lyalla 

Rwanda H.E. Fidele Nkundabagenzi 
Senegal H.E. Cheik Ibrahima Fall 
Sierra Leone H.E. John Joseph Akar 

Somali Republic H.E. Yusuf 0. Azhari 
Swaziland H.E. Dr. S. T. Msindazwe 


Sukati, M.B.E. 


| Tanzania H.E. Gosbert Marcell 

| Rutabanzibwa 

| Togo H.E. Alexandre Ohin 

: Tunisia H.E. Slaheddine E1-Goulli 
| Uganda H.E. E. Otema Allimadi 

| Upper Volta H.E. Paul Rouamba 

: Zambia H.E. M. Mainza Chona 


Representative to the 
United Nations) 


' 
Equatorial Guinea H.E. Gustavo Envela (Permanent 
i 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Department _of State 


Elliot L. Richardson, Under Secretary 

U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor 

David D. Newsom, Assistant Secretary for Africa 

C. Robert Moore, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Africa 
W. Beverly Carter, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Africa 
Robert S. Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Africa 
William Witman II, Director of Inter-African Affairs 
William G. Bradford, Executive Director 


Agency for International Development 


John A. Hannah, Administrator 
Samuel C. Adams, Jr., Assistant Administrator for Africa 


United States Information Agency 


Frank Shakespeare, Director 
John E. Reinhardt, Assistant Director for Africa 


Peace Corps 


Joseph Blatchford, Director 
Walter C. Carrington, Regional Director for Africa 


a” 


Commerce 


Maurice H. Stans, Secretary 
Kenneth N. David, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Domestic 
and International Business 
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SENATORS 


J. William Fulbright (D-Arkansas) 
George D. Aiken (R-Vermont) 
Gale W. McGee (D-Wyoming) 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. Thomas E. Morgan (D-Pennsylvania) 
E. Ross Adair (R-Indiana) 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D-Michigan) 

J. Irving Whalley (R-Pennsylvania) 
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Representatives of Private U.S. Organizations 


With Substantial Interests in Africa 


Raymond Firestone 


Edgar Kaiser 


Edward F. Martin 


Frederick Otterbein 
Gordon Grand 

J. Donald Rauth 
John D. Harper 


Ian MacGregor 


F. C. Wiser 
Robert Adams 
Najeeb E. Halaby 


Waldemar Nielsen 


A. C. Israel 


Richard Ulrich 


E. Frederic Morrow 


William Beatty 


President, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber 


President, Kaiser Industries 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bethlehem Steel 


Vice President, General Foods 
President, Olin-Mathisen 
President, Harvey Aluminum 
President, Alcoa 


Chairman, American Metal 
Climax, Inc. 


President, Trans World Airways 
Western Nuclear, Inc. 
President, Pan American Airways 


President, African American 
Institute 


A. C. Israel Commodity Co., Inc. 


President, Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. 


Vice President, Bank of 
America 


Vice President, Chase Manhattan 
Bank 


Carlton Stewart 


John Waage 


Roger Blough 


M. L. Haider 


A. T. Jacobson 


A. L. Nickersen 


E. D. Brockett 


George Meany 


Irving Brown 


Thomas Smith 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


Franklin H. Williams 


2s 
Vice President, First National 
City Bank of New York 


Vice President, Manufacturers 
Hanover Bank 


Chairman of the Board, U.S. 
Steel Corporation 


Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) 
ESSO 


President, Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation 


Chairman of the Board, Mobil 
Oil Corporation 


Chairman of the Board, Gulf 
Oil Corporation 


President, AFL/CIO 

Executive Director, AFL/CIO's 
African American Labor 
Center 


President, Farrell Lines 


Assistant to the President, 
Westinghouse International 


Vice President, Rockefeller 
Foundation 


President, Phelps-Stokes Fund 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 
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ACTION 
MEMORANDUM TO MR, KISSINGER q March 16, 1970 
FROM: Richard T. Kennedy and Roger ese 


SUBJECT: Dinner for African Ambassadors 


Last Friday we forwarded to you Secretary Rogers' memo- 
randum which recommended the President's approval of a dinner 
for African Ambassadors and their wives to be given at the Depart- 
ment of State on March 23. 


We now learn that the dinner is planned for the White House on 
March 23 and is to be stag. (Whether it is in fact stag is not clear. ) 
This reportedly was discussed with the President by Secretary Rogers. 
This seems to us to be very short notice for a White House dinner 
which will loom so important in the eyes of the African Ambassadors. 
An invitation coming so late may rub off some of the luster of an 
otherwise memorable evening for them. We understand, however, 
that they have been alerted to the possibility of some event requiring 
their presence on March 23. 


The Secretary reportedly feels that a postponement would lose 
the impact of an early follow up to his trip to Africa. We think that 
the impact of a dinner planned well in advance (as seen by the Africans) 
will be advantageous and would gain more mileage for us than an 
apparently hasty effort on March 23. 


At Tab Ais a memorandum for the President which expresses 
your concern at the short notice and recommends a postponement of 
the event for about one month. 


Recommendation; 


a. We recommend you forward the memorandum to the 
President proposing a postponement. 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 
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b. If the dinner is to be held on March 23: 


-- we recommend that the guest list proposed by Secretary 
Rogers (forwarded with our memo of March 13) be 
approved with the addition of the Vice President, 
Secretaries Kennedy and Hardin, Ambassador Yost, 
and Mayor Washington. We also suggested in our 
March 13 memo that Messrs. Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman and you would be appropriate additions 
to the guest list. 


-= There is also the issue of whether the South African 


Ambassador should be included as we noted in our 
March 13 memorandum to you. 


Attachment 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 
ACTION 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 


SUBJECT: White House Dinner for African Diplomats 


I understand that you have agreed to host a stag dinner for 
African diplomats at the White House on March 23 rather than to 
have the dinner given for the diplomats and their wives at the Depart- 
ment of State on that evening. I am concerned that an invitation to 
the dinner, coming this late, will lessen the overall impact of the 
event. 


~~ The African Ambassadors have the opportunity to meet 
with you only rarely and thus the dinner will be of great 
significance to them. But an invitation of such importance 
coming only a week before the event might well suggest 
either that (a) it had not been long planned or (b) it was 
being simply squeezed into the schedule on an available 
date. 


-- There is also a problem of inviting the American guests 
at this late date, including businessmen, etc. Again we 
risk unavoidable rejections and the impression of dis- 


array in arrangement. 


For the sake of maximum diplomatic mileage, I recommend 
that the dinner be postponed to a date later in April or in early May. 


Postpone Dinner 


Have Dinner March 23 
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NATIONAL SECURITY UNCIL 
WASHINGTON, D&. 20506 8209 
LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. KISSYNGER ACTION 
\ 


FROM: #£=Richard T. Kennedy & Roger March 13, 1970 


SUBJECT: Dinner for African Ambassadors 


In the attached, Secretary Rogers recommends a scenario for 
a dinner to be held on March 23. Your forwarding memorandum to 
the President points to three issues. 


-- Whether to invite South Africa. The black ambassadors and 
previous Administrations have always excluded the South Africans from 
"African" receptions, dinners, etc.;° The President has a chance here 
to establish a more sensible precedent consistent with his less doctrin- 
aire policy towards Southern Africa. Your memo to him recommends 
that he ask Secretary Rogers to include the South Africans unless there 
is clear evidence that it would ¢ause an incident (which is unlikely, 
since the black ambassadors Have attended a reception for the entire 
diplomatic corps at the White House and the swearing-in ceremony of 
Newsom last summer with South Africa in the room both times). 


-~ Most important, whether to agree to State's recommendation 
that the President make only brief remarks and then that they issue a 
detailed policy statement on Africa the following day. There is, of 
course, no reason for this if the President's Annual Review is to be 
accepted as an authoritative statement of policy. Further'details'"' 
from State will be either superfluous or an embarrassing inconsistency 
vulnerable to the usual cluckings in the press. (Some background 
material indicating the President's wish not to make a major policy 
address immediately underlies this memo. ) 


-- The size and composition of the guest list. Your memorandum 


recommends approval of the entire State list including business men. It 
also suggests adding Secretaries Kennedy and Hardin, Ambassador Yost 
and Mayor Washington, 


(You will note that the State list does not include any of the White House 
Staff. In addition to you, we think it would be appropriate to invite Messrs. 
Moynihan and Ehrlichman. You may wish to take up this matter orally. ) 


Recommendation: 


That you sign the attached memorandum for the President.(Tap A) 
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WASHINGTON 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT . “ACTION 


FROM: Henry A. Kissinger FA 


SUBJECT: Dinner for African Ambassador 


At Tab A, Secretary Rogers reco nds that you (1) officially 
host the dinner for African Ambassadors of March 23 at the State 
Department, (2) approve the guest list at Aab B(totaling roughly 180 
including wives), and (3) that you make brief remarks on African 
policy which would be followed by a mof#e detailed written statement 
to be issued by the State Department 


There are three matters you/should consider in deciding on 
these recommendations: 


-- Inviting South Africa. f. Secretary's memo limits the 
invitation list in terms of the OAYU states. This would be the same 
group whose reception you atteyded at the Liberian Embassy last 
May, and whom President Johiison invited to a special reception at 


Approve Disapprove 
-- Polic : I see potential embarrassment in the 
| issuance of a detailed pglicy statement less than a month after your 


bureaucratic in-fighting. I recommend that you keep your own remarks 
| at the dinner very bri¢f and general (on the pattern of your well- 

| received talk at the NPT signing) and based on the African section 
| 

j 


of the Annual Review.| I further recommend that State not issue 
another policy statement. 


Approve 


No, let State issue another policy statement 
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--The Size of the Guest List. 


In addition to officials from the Executive Branch the Secretary 


suggests members of Congress and business who might be invited if 
The wide exposure to Ameri¢gan interests which the broader 


you desire. 
list would afford the African Ambassadofs, I believe, merits approving 


the expanded list. 
The recommended guest list does not include Secretaries Kennedy 


or Hardin whose Departments have snterests in Africa and whose presence 
Ialso think/it would be appropriate to invite 


would be appropriate. 
Ambassador Yost and Mayor Was 


Expanded guest list i 
; 
Approve / Disapprove 
SSS ae 
j 
Addition of Secretaries Kennedy and Hardin, 
Ambassador Yost and Mayor Washington 
Z 
i 
Approve i Disapprove 
i 
i 
; 
Attachments ; 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


March 13, 1970 


TO: Colonel Kennedy 

FROM: Mr. Watts L) 

SUBJECT: March 23rd African Dinner 
I have conveyed Chapin's concerns 


to Ted Eliot at State, and State is 
coming over with a package on the 


dinner -- hopefully Friday or Saturday.. 
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MEMORANDUM 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


March 10, 1970 
Tuesday - 5:20 p.m, 


MEMORANDUM FOR: WIL WATTS 
FROM: DWIGHT L. CHAP 


RE: March 23rd African Dinner 


Per our conversation this morning and the March 23rd African 
Dinner which Secretary Rogers will host, will you please check 
the State Department and make sure that they realize that the 
President is not going to give a major policy address of any kind. 


On the attached you will note that they had been considering the fact 
that the President's dinner at the White House on March 24th would 
be an occasion where he would give a major policy address. This 
was not the case at all. Iam worried that someone would miscontrue 
exactly what the President has in mind when he goes to the State 
Department Dinner. 


Our safest way on this is to get a complete scenario as rapidly 
as possible from the State Department as you mentioned. Thank you. 


Ky dU 


LY 
MEMORANDUM FOR: I1- Mr. Loom hr yt eh 


As you know, the White House is planning a meeting of the 
Organization of African Unity enaMarchr2deand*theskuesident 
isvscheduled;for-a~majorpolicy-address. 


. Of 
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On the same night a country-wide premiere has been plannéd 
(1000 theaters in 300 cities) of "King; A Filmed Record 
Montgomery to Memphis" with all proceeds going to organiza- 
tions dedicated to Martin Luther King's work. It is pyanned 

as a major event without forthcoming release other 
schools, clubs, etc. 


I want to suggest that it might be a diplomaticfrror for the 
White House event to be the same evening. asked Rudy Aggrey 
‘to inform John Reinhardt and John said thg’State Department is 
aware of it, and the OAU date is not necéssarily firm. 


I wanted to call your attention to thi , particularly if the White 
House is not aware of this and shoylld be. 


Hie!” 


IMV - Bruce Herschensohn 
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, MEMORANDUM 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
March 9, 1970 
Tuesday - 10:00 a.m. 
MEMORANDUM FOR: MRS, CONNIE STUART 


OR. HENRY A, KISSINGER 
MR, STEPHEN B, BULL 
AYES KEOGH 


FROM: Dwight L. Chapi 


RE: Secretary Rogers - African Dinner 


a On March 23, 1970 (Monday evening), Secretary Rogers will 
d host a dinner in honor of the African Diplomatic corps at the 
State Department. The President and.Mrs. Nixon will be 
attending this function, 


Steve, will you and Ron Walker please work out the logistical 
arrangements and also firmly lock in on the extent of the 
President's participation. This should be done through Henry 
Kissinger's office. It is my understanding that the President 
will attend and will probably make some very brief remarks 
but Secretary Rogers will be the main speaker. I needa 
reading on this as soon as possible and so does Jim Keogh. 


Thank you. 
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CC: Mr. Ron Walker 
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MEMORANDUM Sai a 


THE WHITE HOUSE (or "| 


WASHINGTON 


Limited Official Use Saturday - August 30, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR HENRY KISSINGER ACTION 


FROM: Roger Morris aii 


SUBJECT: Presidential Message to OAU Summit Meeting 


At Tab Ais my redraft of a proposed Presidential message to the 
OAU Summit meeting this year in Addis Ababa, September 6-9. 
The original State draft is at Tab B. 


This is a routine Presidential message of greeting. The Summit 
itself will be taken up with what is by now another tired refrain of 
the problems of Rhodesia, Portuguese Territories, and to some 
degree Nigeria. The OAU is clearly at a low point, however, in its 
influence on any of these problems. Its Liberation Committee for 
Southern Africa is out of moneys mediation efforts in Nigeria are a 
conspicuous failure. And the Summit will probably attract only a 
little more than half of the African Heads of State -- with the rest 
feeling (justifiably so) that the trip to Addis would be a waste of time. 


Under these circumstances, I recommend that a largely low-key 
Presidential message, affirming US friendship for Africa but avoid- 
ing either extravagant praise or promises. I have tried to revise the 
style of the State draft accordingly. 


Recommendation 


a\? 


That you approve the message at TabA behalf of the ones jor 


WoO 
Attachments fF oa iJ A 


Tab A - Suggested redraft of proposed Presidential message to 
the OAU conference in Addis Ababa. 


Tab B - State's original suggested draft of Presidential message. 


T aks A 


oy es Moet 


My Distinguished Friends: 


The United States sends you warmest greetings and best wishes 

for the Sixth Assembly of the Organization of African Unity. This 
gathering marks another milestone in your historic resolve to work 
together to fulfill the high promise of African independence. As 

I said to your Ambassadors here in Washington in celebrating the 
anniversary of the OAU last May, we applaud your unity as a force 
for peace in Africa and the world. And we also applaud your diver- 


sity as a well-spring of free and prosperous development. 


For the third year you meet in the shadow of tragic civil war in 
Nigeria. The past weeks have again brought an impasse in relief 
arrangements ad still more suffering and death to innocent civilians, 
many of them women and children. The United States offers you, 


as in the past, our fullest support in your steadfast efforts to bring 


the parties to the peace table. And we remain pledged to respond 
generously to humanitarian needs on both sides of the battleline. 
For we all recognize that the agony of Nigeria haunts the conscience 


of Africa's friends everywhere. 


We in America know that you face an enormous challenge in the 
fateful questions of peace and relief in Nigeria. We know you 

have no easy task in seeking to assure a fair share of Africa's 
wealth to all her peoples. We kn ow that the realization of equality 
and human dignity throughout the Continent will be long and arduous 
in coming. But you can be sure as you pursue these difficult 
goals that the United States shares your hopes and your confidence 


in the future. 


I wish you every success in your deliberations. 


Sincerely, 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


August 22, 1969 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR, HENRY A, KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Subject: Presidential Message to OAU Summit 


Enclosed is suggested language to be used in 
a message of greeting from the President to the 
Sixth OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government 
(Summit) which will meet in Addis Ababa September 
6-9, 1969, Presidential messages have been sent 
to all previous summit meetings of the OAU, A copy 
of last year's message from President Johnson is 


enclosed, 


The message would be delivered by our Embassy 
in Addis Ababa to OAU Administrative Secretary 
Diallo Telli or another appropriate OAU official 
for transmission to the assembled Heads of State, 
For maximum impact in Africa, the USIA and VOA 
should have the text of the message on September 5, 


~ fheocleane h. ULE he. 


Theodore L, Eliot, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


Enclosures: = 
1. Suggested message, Pe 

2. Text of message sent oer oe 

September 1968. = za 
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PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO OAU SUMMIT 


My distinguished friends; 

Speaking on behalf of all Americans, I want you to know 
that our heartfelt best wishes are with you as you meet for 
the Sixth Assembly of the Organization of African Unity. 

Last May it was my pleasure and honor to be the guest 
of your ambassadors here in Washington to celebrate the 
sixth anniversary of the founding of the OAU. As I said 
at that time, I think that the people of Africa can indeed 
work in different ways toward the goal of the OAU--a unity 


which avoids the destruction of war but permits the diversity = 
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necessary for the creative freedom which leads to progress 
and prosperity. 

For the third year you meet in the shadow of the tragic 
Nigerian civil war, a conflict which has so far defied all 
efforts toward a just and reasonable solution. The past 
few weeks have again brought an impasse in relief arrangements, 
which has caused mounting suffering and death to innocent 


civilians, women and children. We in the United States have 
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appreciated and supported your efforts, through the OAU 
Consultative Committee, to bring the parties to the 
peace table. We know that you will continue and redouble 
those efforts to end a war which saddens all of Africa-- 
and indeed, the whole world. In the meantime, we deeply 
hope that means can be found to resume the flow of relief 
supplies from those countries, in Africa and abroad, 
including the United States, which have responded to the 
need. May your deliberations therefore bring progress 
both toward peace and toward feeding the innocent. 

We know that you face serious problems in attaining 


the peace which you desire in Africa. We know that it is 


mo easy task to assure a fair share of Africa's wealth to 


all of its peoples. And we know that the achievement of 
equality and human dignity for all the people of Africa 
will be a long and difficult task. But in your quest for 


these goals, be assured that the people of the United 


States will remain firm in their adherence to these aspirations. 


I wish you every success in your deliberations and your 


search for the peace and prosperity which we all desire. 


Sincerely, 


Richard Nixon 
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Presidential Message to OAU Summit, September 13, 1968 


My distinguished friends: 


America's thoughts and good wishes are very much with you in this 
most important meeting of the Organization of African Unity. In the 
five years since its birth the OAU has made major contributions to the 
solution of African problems. Your historic work for peace and coopera- 
tion is needed more than ever in this time of testing. 


We in America share your dream of the African future -- of a 
peaceful, prosperous continent where all peoples may live in freedom 
and dignity and enjoy the fruits of their labor. That dream can be 
won only by perseverance and steadfast cooperation. And we share your 
proud confidence that it will come true. 


We also know the importance you attach -- and rightfully so -- to 
the solution of Africa's problems by Africans. In Lagos, Kampala, Niamey 
and Addis Ababa, you have carried the hopes of the world in your tireless 
efforts to end the tragic fighting in Nigeria. For we all know that the 
helpless victims of the Nigerian civil war have been denied succor too 
long and their anguish should not be allowed to continue. As you gather 
today, women and children far from the sound of battle are dying of 
Starvation in that stricken land. 


The Government and the people of the United States and many other 
countries outside Africa have already contributed food and medical 
supplies to help relieve the suffering. We stand ready to give further 
help. 


Yet a terrible and paralyzing deadlock still prevents life-saving 
relief supplies from reaching those who so desperately need them. And 
it is to you -- the Assembly of the OAU as the highest voice and con- 
science of Africa -- that the world now looks to break that deadlock. 
I pray that your great influence and wisdom will lead both parties in 
the conflict to set aside partisan considerations and allow a prompt, 
effective solution to this agonizing problem. 


I do not underestimate the difficulties of your task. But I have 
every hope that your common dedication in the spirit of African unity 
will meet the challenge. 


Sincerely, 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE MAY 25, 1969 


OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS BETWEEN 
THE PRESIDENT AND S. EDWARD 
PEAL, AMBASSADOR FROM LIBERIA, 
AT’ THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN 
UNITY 

LIBERIAN EMBASSY 


AT 7:05 P.M, EptT 


AMBASSADOR PEAL: Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, 
Mr. Aeting Secretary of State, and gentlemen of the Cabinet, 
Honorable gentlemen of the Congress, the Dean, Their 
Excellencies, the Members of the Diplomatic Corps, distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen, and my fellow Africans: 


Mr. President, it is a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion for me on behalf of my colleagues, Their Excellencies, 
the African Ambassadors and Chief of Mission and their 
wives and Mrs. Peal, to welcome you, Mr. President, and Mrs. 
Nixon, and our other distinguished guests and friends here today 
to what is not merely another home in this famous and historic 
city. 


This place is also a small part of our famous and 
historic continent. You stand now, Mr. President, not for 
the first time, on African soil, and I assure you you are 
surrounded by that African hospitality which you have 
savored twice before: once when you were Vice President and 
once’when, as a private citizen, you renewed your acquaintance 
with our problems and with the progress we were then making 
in our still continuing effort to build a brighter future 
for all ovr people. 


The fact that your charming counsel worked with you 
on one of these visitsgave to the friendship you formed 
with our leaders and our peonle an ever-enriching quality. 
And on this occasion we render to Mrs. Nixon once again our 
special homage and a most cordial welcome. 


We accept it, Mr. President, as a signal honor, if 
despite the honorous duties of the high office which you have 
only recently assumed, it has been possible for you to 
join us in the celebration of the Sixth Anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter of the Organization of African 
Unity and a day proclaimed hy our leaders as African 
Liberation Day. 


me 
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Enshrined;in this day are the hopes of our people 
for the completion of the process of decolonization for the 
economic development of our countries and for the building 
of an effective unity and cooperation among our nations. tia 
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We recognize that like many things on this earth, 
our unity is imperfect and our liberation incomplete. But 
we look forward to the time when we shall see both of them - 
accomplished in their logical, necessary and glorous entirety, 
a goal we shall achieve, I pray and am confident, in a spirt 
not of revenge but of justice, not of racial separation and 
strife, but of reconciliation and harmony, intent on 
seeking new ways for cooperation and progress in a spirit 
of brotherly adventure.. 


Six years, Mr. President, is not a long time 
in the life of a man, let alone a big continent. But that 
brief span has already seen us contributing our share to the 
kuilding of a new era of partnership between all free 
nations. 


Among ourselves, we have broken down ancient 
barriers fostering cultural and commercial ties which 
transcend the:old colonial frontiers and giving millions of 
our citizens a sense of vibrance and viable nationhood. 


Our remaining tasks, however, are formidable. In 
facing them, we draw immense encouragement from the knowledge 
that we can rely on the sustained sympathy and understanding 
of the United States. 


Your generous concern for our welfare has been 
manifested through many agencies and activities in the past. 
All have heen Gevoted to a collective enterprise in the best 
sense of your tradition and ideals. 


By keeping faith with freedom, we are proving 
our sincerity and its worth by projecting to the rest of 
the world an ever-clearer image of responsible and cooperative 
statesmanship. 


In particular, a responsive note has been touched 
in us hy you, Mr. President, when you announced in one 
of your statements that you were concerned and you were 
committed to seeing the establishment of peace which will 
be truly indivisible, founded on a liberty which will be 
indivisible, too. 


We know that our struggle in Africa is one in which 
the United States is irretrievably and honorably involved. We 
are grateful to all of those who have cried out against 
colonialism and oppression. And it is enough for us to 
ask: Could anyone who is true to the American heritage do 
less? 


The noticeable phrasing of the 1776 Declaration of 
Independence far outran the limited issues of that 
day ane touched, indeed, in the heart of humanity everywhere. 


In Africa, Mr. President, we long ago began to take 
very seriously the electric assertion that all men are 
born equal. And we know that the leaders of this country 
are dedicated to assuring that all Americans, whatever 
their social, ethnic or religious background, are reared 
in a society whose law, custom and natural instinct require 
them to do the same. 
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That is why, Mr. President, should a country of which 
you are the distinguished leader and the countries which we here 
from Africa represent, hold fast to our fully professed and 
oft reiterated ideals, there is no reason why we should 
not together set an example which will both stir praise and 
challenge emulation. 


Mr. President, on occasions such as this, it is the 
natural instinct of an African to try to wind up his remarks 
in an appropriate African manner. My colleagues would expect 
no less from me. 


One of the mysteries of life tending to puzzle 
ordinary mortals, among them us diplomats, is the differences 
between individuals. What it is that singles out a few for 
a lofty position and accemplishment and the acclaim of the 
multitude? 


Two nights ago, I fell into an illumination of 
this, Mr. President, as I thought of the rare and burdensome 
distinction which had fallen to your lot. 


My small son ventured to suggest that the secret 
of your success was your shrewd selection many years ago of 
the zoological ally to whom I shall refer, if I may use a 
famous set of initials, as the Grand Old Pachyderm. 


‘Do you not recall," chidded my son, "that among the 
Moelle.” which is one of our tribes, “it is always said 
that when there is a fight between man and an elephant, the 
whole forest is thrown into fear. Not that man is mighty, 
but are the elephant. He is not only strong, hut durable; 
not only intelligent. but versatile. He has the additional 
eonvenient virtue that he can be carved up to feed a whole 
village in an emergency. And his memory is so prodigious 
that he never forgets either a face or a kindness." 


I congratulate you, sir, if I may simply do so in this 
bipartisan gathering, on the company you keep. 


But I would remind you that the best elephants are 
African elephants. We have learned over the centuries to be 
patient and long-suffering. Since Mr. Hemmingway discovered 
them, they make excellent movie stars. 


May I recommend that you add a few of them to your 
retinue. Here, surely, Mr. President, is the nucleus of 
an alliance which could move political mountains. 


Indeed, Mr. President, in Africa many of the 
malevolences which distract our time can be brought to 
bear and finally disarmed. 


In Africa, we are trying to tope with the problems 
of underdevelopment and the question of race in its southern 
part is acute. I do not wish, in an atomosphere as congénial 
as this, to plead the whole sad record of the rich and the 
poor, the developed and the underdeveloped, the haves and 
have-nots. That would be merely to perpetuate what is 
in danger of becoming a dialogue of discord. Whereas, what 
we must seek if the pressures of this demanding age are to 
be taken soberly into account, is, above all, a dialogue in 
unison. 


MORE 
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We have listened to you and we have examined 
your rurlic statements. Our conclusion is that from this 
point of vantage in Washington at this moment there are 
certain horeful . trends, happily discernable in the ebbing 
on~-rush of the turbulent mainstream of world affairs. 


Mr. President, we salute you, without hesitation, because 
you have shown yourself to be genuinely enlisted in the earnest 
and dedicated vanguard of those whose purpose is indivisible 
peace, indivisible liberty, and at the end of a long and 
weary road, indivisible prosperity. 


And it is in this spirit that my colleagues and 
I raise our glasses and ask all of you present to join us 
in drinking to the health of the President of the United States. 


The President of the United States. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT: Ambassador Peal and Mrs. Peal, all of 
the distinguished Amhassadors from the African nations and 
the cther distinguished Ambassadors that are here, and members 
of the Congress, and other distinguished guests. 


I am very honored to he here to participate in the 
Sixth Anniversary of the formation of the Organization of 
African Unity. 


As I was listening to Ambassador Peal describe 
the problems of Africa and also of mv relationship to those 
problems, both privately and now officially, I simply want 
to bring the proper hipartisan note into this occasion. I 
hope that on this occasion we carve up neither elephants nor 
donkeys. 


We are glad that today we have our Democratic and 
Republican Representatives and Senators present, hecause there 
is one thing that I can assure all of our guests here: And 
that is that in this country, when it comes to support of the 
great goals that the Ambassador has described in his eloquent 
remarks of unity, of prosperity and of the progress that 
we all want, that we in the United States, regardless of party, 
share your desires. We want to help you. We want to work 
with you. And this is true whether it is a Republican 
Administration or a Democratic Administration. 


Having said that, I would like also to remind 
some of our hosts here today that while I do not know Africa 
as well as I would like to, that I have had the privilege 
of visiting more African countries than any man who has 
ever been President of the United States... 


For fear that my alleged very good memory -~ which 
I derived from my elephant association -- might fail me, 
I will try to name those countries. If I leave one out, I trust 
someone in the audience will remind me. 


But on those two trips, the one in 1957 where the 
Assistant Secretary of State, now the Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, Joeseph Palmer, accompanied me; and 
then in another one, which came as a private citizen ten 
years later, I learned to know this continent, to know its 
people, through visiting as ifew of the countries as I was 
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able to visit: Morocco, Tunisia, Liberia, the Sudan, and 
Ethiopia, in the Northern and Central part of the Continent, 
and then in 1957 to the independencecelebration for Ghana, 

and then to Liberia, Uganda, and then in 1967 again 

returning on that occasion, I visited the Congo, Zambia, 

Ivory Coast and Kenya. I think I have mentioned 12 countries. 
If there is another one, I may have made some airport stops. 
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I mentioned these countries not for the purpose of 
demonstrating any ability to memorize, but more to make 
a point. There are 41 nations in Africa. The Ambassador 
has spoken of the great hopes for African unity which were 


there six years ago when this organization was set up and 
which are there today. 


And I would like to speak quite candidly and directly 
about African unity and unity in this world in which we 
live and to speak about it in terms of what we can expect and 
what we cannot expect. 


First, one thing I learned about Africa is that we 
have a tendency in this nation, particularly those of us 
who have not had the opportunity to know the continent 
well, to think of Africa as just one great continent very much 
the same. 


Now, of course, any even unsophisticated observer 
knows that North Africa is different from Central Africa, 
and that is different from South Africa. But on the other 
hand, what I have found, as I traveled through Africa, 
whatever the place might be,that the diversity of the 
continent was what was impressive. Not one of the countries 
is the same. 


The costumes are different. There are different 
religions. There are different traditions, There are 
different governments. 


So when we talk about unity, the kind of unity that 
will be meaningful for the Continent of Africa, it does 
not mean a unity in which all will be the same. It 
does mean the unity which will allow the diversity. Let 
me put it another way. 


When curs was a very young country and we still are a 
young country by inost standards, I suppose, but when we 
were a very young country, George Washington reminded the 
American people as he was finishing his second term as 
Progident of the United States that ths new naticn would 
fiud itself in great difficulty or greater difficulty as 
the flow of winning the War of Independence began to qo 
away; and that then what the nation had to guard against 
was the disunity that might follow. 


The United States did have problems in that respect. 
And we survived those problems. 


But I would simply say that as we look at the new 
nations of Africa, as we see the problems that are there, 
it is, of course, very natural to expect that a new country, ‘ 
a young country, starting with new programs dealing with 
great, great problems cannot be expected overnight to have 
the unity either within a country and certainly not the 
kind of a unity which covers a whole continent. 
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This should not be discouraging. It is only a 


challenge. rs 
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I would add another point. As we look back on our 
own history and as each of you look back on your history, we 
tend and you tend to think of those who led the revolutions, 
they are our great heroes. I would suggest that perhaps the 
more difficult task is not for those who lead a revolution, 
as cifficult and as challenging as that is, but those who 
build a nation after the revolution is won. 


And that is one prohlem that you have -- the 
Ambassadors who are here, your Governments at home. 
It is not as exciting. It sometimes may be very, very difficult 
and tortuous and sometimes almost dull. But this kind of work, 
the challenging job, day-in and day-out, of building rather 
than destroying, building a nation rather than destroying 
one, this is the true test of a people. 


And all over this great continent, particularly in 


the newer countries, the people of Africa are meeting that 
test. 


And then another point I would make with regard to 
the Organization for African Unity, I would emphasize that 
we would not want and you would not want to see that unity 
destroy the differences that can enrich the whole life of a 
continent and the life of this world. 


What we want is the kind of unity which allows the 
diversity which enriches a nation or a continent and 
avoiding the disunity which destroys. 


As we consider that, we think, therefore, of the 
future of Africa, at this time, on the Sixth Anxiversary 
of a very young organization, but an organization with tremendous 
responsibilities in the years ahead. 


And I simply want to say that speaking as one who has 
visited several of your countries, speaking as one who knows 
that the problems of building a new Goverment, building a 
new society, are perhaps infinitely greater thincthose of 
simply changing it through revolution, that I admire and 
respect those who are working in this difficult task. 


I Go not expect and no one should expect that that 
task will be achieved overnight. And I would say that what 
we all are privileged today to commemorate is the fact that 
people so diverse, so different over this great continent 
with 300 million people and all the potential for the future, 
that the people there are working in their different way 
toward the same goal, the unity which will avoid that 
destruction which comes from war, but also the diversity which 
will allow for the creative freedom which we all know leads 
to progress and prosperity. 
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Mr. Ambassador, I want you to know that Mrs. Nixon 
and I are privileged to be here in this house, to be here 
on this bit of African soil. As we are here, we want you to 
know, all of you from every one of the coutries represented, that 
with all the grave problems we have in the world, the problems 
of Asia and Vietnam, of Europe, of Latin America, that you do 
have in the President of the United States a man who knows 
Africa, not as well as he should, but he knows it, he believes 
in its future and he wants to work with you for that greater 
future. 


‘ iete—mnceheewerend ot eeaeritie eiert etary wate aati 


Thank you. 


END AT 7:24 P.M. EDT 
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Ed Roberts: I suspect the original memo to 


the President went to Dwight Chapin, so a 


copy is attached. 


Bernice 
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Mr. President 
Ambassador Peal\s remarks introducing 
you at the OAU re 
It is written with a fajrly light touch, but 


is worth scanning toffive you an idea of 
the tone as you think oVer your response. 


Henry AX Kissinger 


Attachment / 


Mx. President: 

It is a spurce of pride and gratification for 
‘me, on behalf of my Colleagues Their Excellencies 
the Chiefs of the African Diplomatic Mission and 
Theix Wives to welcome you, Mr. President, and 
Mrs. Nixon, and our other distinguished and honoured 
guests and friends here today 7 what is not merely 
pne of the thousands of homes in a famous and 
historic city. This place is alsp a small part of 
pur historic and famous Continent. You stand now, 
Mr. President, not for the first time, on African 
_ soil and, I assure you, you are warmly encompassed 
in the full and comradely embrace of that African 
hospitality which you have savoured twice before - 
once, when you were Vice President and, once when 
as a private citizen, you renewed your acquaintance 
with pur problems and with the progress we were ] 
then making.in our still continuing effort to build - 
a brighter future for all pour people. 

We accept it as a signal honour that, despite 
the onerous duties of the high office which you i 


have recently assumed it has been possible for you y 


to join us in the celebration of the Sixth Anniversary 2 


of the sing of the Charter of the “Sodnization 
of African Unity and a Day which has been proclaimed 
by pur Leaders as Africa Liberation Day. | 

It is therefore necessary for me to begin by 
‘stressing that, within the context of the celebration 
of this Day enshrining sp much of the hopes of our 
peoples that two things become pf sansuount a anontanue : 
pur devotion to the completion of the decolonization 
process and the economic soverenuent of pur countries. 

We recognize that like many things on this 
earth, our unity is imperfect and our liberation 
incomplete, but we look forward to the time when 
we shall see both of them accomplished in their 
logical, necessary and glprious entirety - a 
goal we shall achieve, I pray and am Sonttaene, in 
@ spirit not of revenge but of justice; not of 
‘racial seperation and strife but of reconciliation 
and harmony, intent on seeking new ways for 
cooperation and progress in a spirit of ivouiieriy 
adventure, 

Six years is not a long time in the life 
of a man, let alone a big continent, but that 
brief span has already seen us contributing pur 
share to the building of a new era of partnership 
‘between all free nations. : 
em Among ‘burselves; we have broken down ancient 


arriers, fostering cultural and commercial ties 
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which trar end the old colonial fron jets, and 
giving millions - pux citizens a sense of 
vibrant and viable nationhood. Our remaining 
tasks, however, are formidable, In facing them 
-we draw immense encouragement from the knowledge 
that we can rely on the sustained sympathy and 


understanding of the United States. Your generous 


concern for our welfare has been manifested through 
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many agencies and activities in the past. All 
have been .devoted to a cpllective enterprise in 
the best sense of your traditions and ideals, 

By keeping faith with freedom we are proving 
pur sincerity and its worth by projecting to the 
rest of the world an ever clearer image of 
responsible ana cooperative statesmanship. In 
particular, a responsive note has been touched in 
us by your own call, Mr. President - so dominant 
a theme in many of your utterances - for the 
establishment of a peace which will be truly 


indivisible, founded on a liberty which will 
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be indivisible top. 
We know that our struggle in Africa is one 


in which the United States is irretrievably and 
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honourably entangled. We are grateful to all those 
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who have cried out against colonialism and pppression, 
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is true to the American heritage do less? The 


noble phrasing of the 1776 Declaration pf Independence 
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far putran the limited issues of that day and 

ee Te ee need in the eer of humanity everywhere. 
In Africa, Mr. President, we long agp began 

to take very seriously the electric assertion that 


"all men are created equal." And we know that “the 
leaders of this ey are Weateared to assuring 


win ee ithat /Americans, whatever their spcial, 
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ethnic px religipus backgr bund, are ~ | reared 


in a gociety whose law and custom and natural 
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instinct require them to dp the same. That is 


why, Mr. President, should the country of which 


. you are the distinguished leader, and the countries 


which we here from Africa represent, hold fast to 


pur fully professed and oft reiterated ideals, 


- 


there is no reason why we should not together set 


an example which will both stir praise and 


Mei 
challenge emulation. 
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On pccasions such as this, it is the natural 
instinct of any African today to try to wind up 
his remarks in an appropriately African manner. 


My Colleagues would, Sect no less of me. Now,. 


sone. of the mysteries. of life tending 


- 5 me ; ie 


ordinary mortals (among them us diplomats) is 

the difference patwedn individuals, - what it is 

that Singles out a few for lofty positions and 
accomplishments and the acclaim pf the multitude, 

Two nights ago I fell into a vonination of this kind, 
Mr. President, as I thought of the rare and burdensome 
distinction which had fallen to’your lot. My small 

son ventured to suggest that the secret of your success 
was your shrewd selection, many years agp, of a_ 
zoological ally to whom I shall refer .(if I may use a 
familiar set of initials) as the GRAND OLD PACHYDERM. 

Do you not recall, chided my son, that among the Kpelles 
(pne of our tribes) it is always said that when there 

is a pact between man and the elephant, the whole forest 
is thr own into fear? Not that man is so mighty, but ah! 
the elephant! He is not only strong, but durable; not 
only fateivisents but versatile; he has the additional 
convenient virtue that he can be carved up to feed a whole 
village in an emergency and his neneiy is so prodigious 
that he never forgets either a face pr a kindness., I 
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congratulate you, Sir (if I may safely do so in this 

bi-partisan gathering) on the company you keep. But I ; 
would remind you that the best elephants are Afvican : 
elephants. They have dedenea over the pentiieen te 


be patient and long-suffering, and, since Mr. Hemingway 
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di scoverea-them, they make excellent ute stars. 


your retinue? Here, surely, is the nucleus pf an 
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alliance which could move political mountains. 


Dare I recommend that you add a tew of them to 


eadecd! Mr. president. in Africa many of the 
malevplences which distract pur time can be : 
beouehe to bay and finally gieacned. In Africa 
we are trying to cope with the problems of 
underdevelopment and the question of race in “its 
Southern parts is acute. I do not wish, in Sn 
atmosphere as genial as this, to play the pld, sad 


record pf the rich and the poor, the developed and 


the underdevelpped, the haves and the have nots. That 


would be merely to perpetuate what is in danger of be- 
coming a dialpgue pf discord, whereas what we must 
seek, if the pressures of this demanding age are to 

. be taken soberly into account, is above all a | 


dialogue conducted in unison. 
“Sa 


| We have Listened 

to you, and we have examined your published statements 
(fox we all watch rv. ‘and read the newspapers). ‘ 
Our conclusion is that, from this point of vantage in 


ee Washington, at this moment, there are certain hopeful 


trends happily discernible in the eddying onrush of 


the turbulent mainstream of world affairs. And you, 
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Mr, ‘President, we salute withput hesitation because: 
you have shown yourself. to be senutneiy enlisted in 
the earnest and dedicated vanguard of those whose 
purpose is indivisible seece: indivisible liberty 
and, at the end of a long, weary ae rewarding 
trail, indivisible prosperity. 
And it is in this spirit that my Colleagues and 

I raise pur glasses and ask all present to join us 

i | . in drinking the health of the President of the United 


States, wishing him long life and success, 
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May 23rd 1969 
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THE WHITE HOUSE THE PRESIDEN? HAS Supy - 


WASHINGTON 


BRIEFING 
May 24, 1969 
/o 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

FROM: Henry A, Kissinger a 

SUBJECT: OAU Reception -- Sunday, May 25, 6:45 p.m, at 
the Liberian Embassy 

You and Mrs. Nixon met most of the African Ambassadors at the 


recent White House reception for the diplomatic corps. 


The attached sketches may be useful, however, as a refresher, 


I have noted briefly special points for each country -- such as 
your previous visit(s), a recent meeting with a Head of State, 
etc, 

Attachment 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: Henry A. Kissinger fi ‘ 


SUBJECT: Your Meeting with the African Ambassadors on the Sixth 
Anniversary of the Organization of African Unity -- 6:45 p.m. 
Sunday, May 25, at the Liberian Embassy 


Schedule 


6:45 ~ 7:15 ~~ You will be welcomed at your car by Ambassadors 
Peal of Liberia and Abidia of Libya ‘(Dean and Vice Dean respectively 
of the African Diplomatic Corps). The Ambassadors will escort you to 
the drawing room of the Embassy, where you and Mrs. Nixon will receive 
the 32 other African Ambassadors and their wives for brief individual intro- 
ductions. (Six of the Ambassadors speak no English; you and Mrs. Nixon 


will be attended by translators. ) 


7:15 ~~ Following the reception line, Ambassador Peal will show you 
and the First Lady from the Embassy through the garden, where the guests 
will be gathered. The invitation list includes the Vice President, Chief 
Justice Warren, the Senate and House Leadership, members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committees of the Congress, Members of the Cabinet, and various 
civic leaders such as Roy Wilkins and George Meany. (The Africans 
anticipate that you may wish to pause to greet the American guests as 
you make your way through the garden. ) 


| 

| 

7:30 -- Peal will then make a short statement of welcome, to which 
you may give a brief, informal response. At Tab A are suggested talking 
| points. 

7:45 ~ 8:00 -~ Ambassador Peal will escort you and Mrs. Nixon to 

i 


' your car unless you wish to stay longer. 


X Xx * ** 


Background 


The OAU Charter was signed in Addis Ababa on May 25, 1963. 
There are now 41 members ~~ all the independent states in Africa except 
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the Republic of South Africa. (Map at Tab B.) The Organization was born 
of an uneasy compromise between a strong and centralized pan~African 
unity (urged by early radical leaders like Toure of Guinea and Nkrumah 

of Ghana) and the reluctance to go beyond only a token grouping (the position 
of the former French colonies in West Africa). The Charter enshrined two 
separate but related purposes: (1) cooperation and unity, and (2) a common 
front against colonialism and white minority rule in Southern Africa. Asa 
result, May 25 is commemorated by various names in Africa: African Unity 
Day, African Liberation Day, or simply Africa Day. Depending on the locale 
and the political stripe of the orator, the celebration may emphasize the 
virtues of unity, the vices of colonialism and racial repression, or ample 
doses of both. 


The OAU has evolved a full-blown organizational structure. There 
are annual summit meetings with the Chiefs of State and semi-annual con- 
sultations of Foreign Ministers. A Secretariat in Addis Ababa presides 
over Commissions on mediation, economic and scientific affairs. Special 
committees (like the Consultative Committee on Nigeria) have been convened 
to deal with ad hoc problems involving border disputes and refugees. 


The OAU can claim some credit as a moderating influence in (a) ending 
the mercenary rebellion in the Congo in 1967-68, (b) calming the Algerian/ 
Moroccan border dispute, and (c) encouraging the fragile detente last year 
between Ethiopia and Somdia which broke a period of rising border tension 
over Somali irredentist claims. The most tangible achievement, however, 
is just to bring together the Heads of State for an annual dialogue on their 
mutual problems. 


Yet beyond this, the hard truth is that the OAU is still mainly rhetoric 
and symbolism. It has never overcome the crippling factionalism inherent 
in the political realities of the Continent. 


-- Out of organizational compromise, the decision-making 
was reserved to the wrangling of self-possessed national leaders. Even 
at that, resolutions are not binding on members, and there is no provision 
for disciplinary action against non-compliance. The Secretariat and Com- 
missions are thus essentially powerless. 


-- The OAU is riven by all the modern and ancient divisions -of 
Africa: militants against moderates on the racial issue in Southern Africa, 
the English-speakers and the Francophones; Moslem and Christian; reformers 
and oligarchs; soldiers and politicians; socialists and conservatives. 
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These contradictions crack the OAU's diplomatic front in a number 
of international issues. In the Arab-Israeli dispute, for example, the 
Moslem north simply cannot carry along the black states where Tel Aviv 
had built up useful aid programs. There is also an embarrassing paradox 
for the OAU in its avowal of peace-keeping on one hand and its financial 
support for black guerrillas in Southern Africa on the other, 


But the most immediate and conspicuous failure is the continuing 
impotence of OAU mediation in the Nigerian civil war. Here they are torn 
between the sanctity of territorial integrity on a Continent where every 
boundary is questionable as against a plausible case for self-determination 
by the beleaguered Biafrans. Four African states -»- Ivory Coast, Gabon, 
Zambia and Tanzania -- have recognized Biafra. The remaining majority 
of the OAU still supports the Federal side. There have been numerous 
efforts at mediation, largely by Emperor Haile Selassie, but the OAU has 
not yet understood that: (1) it cannot expect to be accepted as middleman 
when it trumpets the Federal cause, and (2) its mediation is only an empty 
gesture without active and imaginative probes on negotiating details to 
draw out the two sides. The sad irony is that the Nigerian war is deepen~ 
ing all the problems the OAU is pledged to erase -- outside intervention, 
tribal hatreds, political jockeying among African leaders, etc. 


U.S. Policy toward the OAU 


Our policy has been to give warm support -- albeit largely verbal -- 
to OAU efforts in peacekeeping and cooperation. There have been Presidential 
messages to the annual OAU summits, AID help to scientific and technical 
projects, and general diplomatic encouragement for OAU mediation in 
Nigeria and other problems. The old Administration saw the OAU as a 
potentially useful buffer to shield the U.S. from direct involvement in 
the Continent's problems. Fulsome rhetoric, though, did nothing to help 
the Africans come to grips with the real weaknesses of the organization, 


The only apparent U.S. disagreement with the OAU has been over 
their endorsement of violent change in Southern Africa. But our diplomacy 


on this has soft-pedaled the differences to avoid a loud public quarrel. 
* Eg ** 7 
In sum, the OAU suffers from the predictable strains of trying to 


bridge great divisions on a Continent still dominated by parochial national- 
ism. Yet in their collective poverty, weakness, and frustration, most 
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Africans have little else to celebrate beyond this hopeful facade of soli- 
darity. They take the symbol -- whatever the substance -- very seriously 
indeed. 


The African Ambassadors 


This group obviously reflects in political temperament all the diversity 
outlined above. For the most part, they are typical of the African post- 
colonial elite. Nearly all are young by conventional diplomatic standards. 
Some are very sophisticated men with European training and impressive 
experience in domestic government or international organizations. Others 
have been catapulted into the world by the rush to independence and have 
come to the U.S. shy and unpolished with no previous diplomatic experience. 
Of the 34 African Ambassadors here in Washington, 13 double as Perma- 
nent Representatives to the UN. Several are also accredited to Canada 
and other Western Hemisphere countries. 


The Ambassadors understand that their introduction to you will allow 
no more than expressions of diplomatic courtesy. But it might be useful 
for you to have as background a sketch of major concerns they have in 
common, 


Common Concerns 


1, Economic Development: The range here is enormous -~ from 
natural wealth and steady growth in places like Morocco, Ivory Coast 
and Kenya, to the abysmal backwardness of the Central African Republic 
or Rwanda. All the Africans would like to have more help from us, and 
are concerned that we are giving Africa steadily lower priority in aid. 
Their concerns are all the deeper now with the departure of de Gaulle and 
new uncertainty about French aid. 


-~ Our African aid request for FY 1970 is $186 million (though 
Congress will probably cut this substantially in making 
actual appropriation. ) 


-- The appropriation for FY 1969 ran only $153 million. 


-~« Total U.S. aid to Africa (since 1958) has come to more 
than $2 billion. Primary recipients were Morocco, Tunisia, 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, Ghana and the Congo. 
Le Te Nigerian Civil War: All the Africans here have applauded our 
active relief policy. Some -- the Ivory Coast, Gabon and Zambia -~ 
would like us to play a more active political role. But generally the OAU 
is happy to have us on the sidelines. 
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3. Southern Africa: All would like us to take an active stand to 
condemn and ostracize the white regimes. Passions on this question 
clearly trail off with geographic distance -- Zambia and Tanzania are 
most anxious about our policy. But racial 'liberation'' is one of the 
few common causes the OAU has left and the Ambassadors here present 
a fairly solid front on Southern Africa. 


4, Visits: Most Ambassadors here, either by instruction or personal 
initiative, would like to get their Head of State over to see you. Reasons 
vary from authentic policy issues (Nyerere of Tanzania, for example, 
would want to talk about Southern Africa) to simply personal prestige 
(some of the mini-states of central Africa). 


You have seen President Zinsou of Dahomey and P.M. Stevens of 
Sierra Leone. You have approved invitations this year to Haile Selassie, 
President. Mobutu of the Congo, and President Bongo of Gabon. The 
Ambassadors know the 1969 schedule is full, but may at least hint at 
future dates. 


Your Response to Ambassador Peal's Welcome 


The talking points at Tab A are designed to keep your response 
both brief and low-key. Peal may not be able to resist some extem- 
poraneous eloquence -- including a ritual declaration on "liberation"! 
in Southern Africa. But the Africans have clearly had enough flowery 
rhetoric from every quarter. 


I recommend you respond by taking a frank and business-like tone 
with the Africans. They should face up to the tough, undramatic job of 
nation-building each country has in its own backyard. And the OAU should 
face up to its shortcomings in problems such as Nigeria. 


Plainly, this will be some very straight talk from a U.S. President. 
But I think it can be most useful in setting a no-nonsense atmosphere in 
your African policy. 
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TALKING POINTS 


l. We celebrate today one of the great transformations in human history. 


-- I remember the excitement and hope when I visited Africa in 1957 
at the beginning of her march to independence. 


~- And only a decade later, I saw a Continent which had repaid those 
first hopes with remarkable progress toward self-dete rmination. 


-- The simple, striking reality is in the membership list of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity -- 41 sovereign states. 


Zs The United States is proud of our own role in Africa's rebirth. 


-- Many African leaders have studied here and thousands of African 
Students continue to enrich our universities. 


-~- Thousands of young Americans have helped Africa in the Peace Corps. 
We have helped where we can in economic assistance. 


-~- We are deeply interested in Africa because Africa and the United States 
share a deep devotion to human dignity and peaceful progress. 


3S. That is why we warmly approve the goals of the OAU. The only effective 


answer to Africa's common problem of poverty or the common danger in local 
quarrels is common action. 


4. But as we celebrate, we should not forget that great challenges remain. 


-- It is no secret that the resources for development aid -- including 
U.S. aid -- are scarce at this critical moment in Africa's growth. 


-- We must face this challenge squarely, and work together to make the 
most of what we have. For our part, the U.S. will help most those who help 
themselves. 


5. We take African independence se riously, and the U.S. will not interfere 


in her affairs. 


-~- But the challenge of independence is met by seizing responsibility in 
difficult questions. The OAU must renew most vigorously its efforts to deal 
with problems -- like the Nigerian civil war -- where inaction only invites the 
dangers we all seek to avoid. 


6. You will always have our encouragement in the pursuits of peace and 


progress. And we will always give it, as today, with the frankness and concern 
of an abiding friend. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MRS, LUCY WINCHE&STER 

| FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 

: SUBJECT: OAU Reception for President and Mrs, Nixon « 

6:45 P.M,, Sunday, May 25 at the Liberian Embassy 


Attached are some briefing materials which may be useful to 
Mrs. Nixon for Sunday's reception. 


At Tab A is a scenario for Sunday. 


At Tab B is a run-down on the African-American Women's Council, 
the principal activity of the wives of the African Ambassadors, 


At Tab C are brief sketches on the African Ambassadors and wives «- | 
including rerninders of previous visits to their country, recent 

contact here in Washington, etc, (I believe the President and 

Mrs. Nixon have met most ofjthe Africans, pro forma at least, 

at the White House reception for the diplomatic corps, } 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: Hetiny Ae Kiewinges 


a SUBJECT: Your Meeting with the African Ambassadors on the Sixth 
i Anniversary of the Organization of African Unity -~ 6:45 p.m. 
Sunday, May 25, at the Liberian Embassy 


Schedule 


6:45 - 7:15 -- You will be welcomed at your car by Ambassadors 
Peal of Liberia and Driss of Tunisia (Dean and Vice Dean respectively 

| _ of the African Diplomatic Corps). The Ambassadors will escort you to 
the drawing room of the Embassy, where you and Mrs. Nixon will receive 
| the 32 other African Ambassadors and their wives for brief individual intro- 
ductions. (Six of the Ambassadors speak no English; you and Mrs. Nixon 
will be attended by translators. ) 


7:15 -- Following the reception line, Ambassador Peal will show you 
and the First Lady from the Embassy through the garden, where the guests 
will be gathered. The invitation list includes the Vice President, Chief 
Justice Warren, the Senate and House Leadership, members of the Foreign 

Affairs Committees of the Congress, Members of the Cabinet, and various 
civic leaders such as Roy Wilkins and George Meany. (The Africans 
anticipate that you may wish to pause to greet the American guests as 

you make your way through the garden. ) 


| 7:30 -- Peal will then make a short statement of welcome, to which 
3 you may give a brief, informal response. At Tab A are suggested talking 
a points, . 


7:45 - 8:00 -- Ambassador Peal will escort you and Mrs. Nixon to 
your car unless you wish to stay longer. 


* * * * 
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Background é 


The OAU Charter was signed in Addis Ababa on May 25, 1963. 
There are now 41 members -~ all the independent states in Africa except 
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the Republic of South Africa. (Map at Tab B.) The Organization was born 
of an uneasy compromise between a strong and centralized pan-African 
unity (urged by early radical leaders like Toure of Guinea and Nkrumah 

of Ghana) and the reluctance to go beyond only a token grouping (the position 
of the former French colonies in West Africa). The Charter enshrined two 
separate but related purposes: (1) cooperation and unity, and (2) a common 
front against colonialism and white minority rule in Southern Africa. Asa 
result, May 25 is commemorated by various names in Africa: African Unity 
Day, African Liberation Day, or simply Africa Day. Depending on the locale 
and the political stripe of the orator, the celebration may emphasize the 
virtues of unity, the vices of colonialism and racial repression, or ample 
doses of both. 


The OAU has evolved a full-blown organizational structure. There 
are annual summit meetings with the Chiefs of State and semi-annual con- 
sultations of Foreign Ministers. A Secretariat in Addis Ababa presides 
over Commissions on mediation, economic and scientific affairs. Special 
| committees (like the Consultative Committee on Nigeria) have been convened 
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to deal with ad hoc problems involving border disputes and refugees. 


The OAU can claim some credit as a moderating influence in (a) ending 
the mercenary rebellion in the Congo in 1967-68, (b) calming the Algerian/ 
i Moroccan border dispute, and (c) encouraging the fragile detente last year 
between Ethiopia and Somdia which broke a period of rising border tension 
over Somali irredentist claims. The most tangible achievement, however, 
is just to bring together the Heads of State for an annual dialogue on their 
mutual problems. 


Yet beyond this, the hard truth is that the OAU is still mainly rhetoric 
and symbolism. It has never overcome the crippling factionalism inherent 
in the political realities of the Continent. 


-- Out of organizational compromise, the decision-making 
was reserved to the wrangling of self-possessed national leaders. Even 
at that, resolutions are not binding on members, and there is no provision 
i for disciplinary action against non-compliance. The Secretariat and Com- 
| missions are thus essentially powerless. 


~- The OAU is riven by all the modern and ancient divisions of 
Africa; militants against moderates on the racial issue in Southern Africa, 
the English-speakers and the Francophones; Moslem and Christian; reformers 
and oligarchs; soldiers and politicians; socialists and conservatives. 
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These contradictions crack the OAU's diplomatic front in a number 
of international issues. In the Arab-Israeli dispute, for example, the 
Moslem north simply cannot carry along the black states where Tel Aviv 
had built up useful aid programs. There is also an embarrassing paradox 
for the OAU in its avowal of peace-keeping on one hand and its financial 
support for black guerrillas in Southern Africa on the other. 


But the most immediate and conspicuous failure is the continuing 
impotence of OAU mediation in the Nigerian civil war. Here they are torn 
between the sanctity of territorial integrity on a Continent where every 
boundary is questionable as against a plausible case for self-determination 
by the beleaguered Biafrans. Four African states -» Ivory Coast, Gabon, 
Zambia and Tanzania -~ have recognized Biafra. The remaining majority 
of the OAU still supports the Federal side. There have been numerous 
efforts at mediation, largely by Emperor Haile Selassie, but the OAU has 
not yet understood that: (1) it cannot expect to be accepted as middleman 
when it trumpets the Federal cause, and (2) its mediation is only an empty 

gesture without active and imaginative probes on negotiating details to 

| draw out the two sides. The sad irony is that the Nigerian war is deepen- 
ing all the problems the OAU is pledged to erase -- outside intervention, 
tribal hatreds, political jockeying among African leaders, etc. 


U.S. Policy toward the OAU 


Our policy has been to give warm support -- albeit largely verbal -- 
to OAU efforts in peacekeeping and cooperation. There have been Presidential 
messages to the annual OAU summits, AID help to scientific and technical 
projects, and general diplomatic encouragement for OAU mediation in 
Nigeria and other problems. The old Administration saw the OAU as a 
potentially useful buffer to shield the U.S. from direct involvement in 
the Continent's problems. Fulsome rhetoric, though, did nothing to help 
the Africans come to grips with the real weaknesses of the organization. 


The only apparent U.S. disagreement with the OAU has been over 
their endorsement of violent change in Southern Africa. But our diplomacy 
on this has soft-pedaled the differences to avoid a loud public quarrel. 


* x * * 


poe In sum, the OAU suffers from the predictable strains of trying to 
bridge great divisions on a Continent still dominated by parochial national- 
ism. Yet in their collective poverty, weakness, and frustration, most 
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Africans have little else to celebrate beyond this hopeful facade of soli- 
darity. They take the symbol --+ whatever the substance -~ very seriously 
indeed. 


The African Ambassadors 


This group obviously reflects in political temperament all the diversity 
outlined above, For the most part, they are typical of the African post-+ 
colonial elite. Nearly all are young by conventional diplomatic standards. 
Some are very sophisticated men with European training and impressive 
experience in domestic government or international organizations, Others 
have been catapulted into the world by the rush to independence and have 
come to the U.S. shy and unpolished with no previous diplomatic experience. 
Of the 34 African Ambassadors here in Washington, 13 double as Perma- 
nent Representatives to the UN. Several are also accredited to Canada 
and other Western Hemisphere countries. 


The Ambassadors understand that their introduction to you will allow 
no more than expressions of diplomatic courtesy. But it might be useful 
for you to have as background a sketch of major concerns they have in 
common, 


GCommon Concerns 


1, Economic Development: The range here is enormous -- from 
natural wealth and steady growth in places like Morocco, Ivory Coast 
and Kenya, to the abysmal backwardness of the Central African Republic 
or Rwanda. All the Africans would like to have more help from us, and 
are concerned that we are giving Africa steadily lower priority in aid. 
Their concerns are all the deeper now with the departure of de Gaulle and 
new uncertainty about French aid. 


-~ Our African aid request for FY 1970 is $186 million (though 
Congress will probably cut this substantially in making 
actual appropriation. ) 


-- The appropriation for FY 1969 ran only $153 million. 


-e Total U.S. aid to Africa (since 1958) has come to more 
than $2 billion. Primary recipients were Morocco, Tunisia, 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, Ghana and the Congo. 


IP 2s Nigerian Civil War: All the Africans here have applauded our 
active relief policy. Some -- the Ivory Coast, Gabon and Zambia -~ | 
would like us to play a more active political role. But generally the OAU 
is happy to have us on the sidelines, 
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3. Southern Africa: All would like us to take an active stand to 
condemn and ostracize the white regimes. Passions on this question 
clearly trail off with geographic distance ~- Zambia and Tanzania are 
most anxious about our policy. But racial "liberation" is one of the 
few common causes the OAU has left and the Ambassadors here present 
a fairly solid front on Southern Africa, 


4, Visits: Most Ambassadors here, either by instruction or personal 
initiative, would like to get their Head of State over to see you. Reasons 
vary from authentic policy issues (Nyerere of Tanzania, for example, 
would want to talk about Southern Africa) to simply personal prestige 
(some of the mini-states of central Africa). 


You have seen President Zinsou of Dahomey and P.M. Stevens of 
Sierra Leone. You have approved invitations this year to Haile Selassie, 
President Mobutu of the Congo, and President Bongo of Gabon. The 
Ambassadors know the 1969 schedule is full, but may at least hint at 
future dates. 


Your Response to Ambassador Peal's Welcome 


The talking points at Tab A are designed to keep your response 
both brief and low-key. Peal may not be able to resist some extem- 
poraneous eloquence ~+ including a ritual declaration on "liberation" 
in Southern Africa. But the Africans have clearly had enough flowery 
rhetoric from every quarter. 


I recommend you respond by taking a frank and business-like tone 
with the Africans. They should face up to the tough, undramatic job of 
nation-building each country has in its own backyard. And the OAU should 
face up to its shortcomings in problems such as Nigeria. 


Plainly, this will be some very straight talk from a U.S. President. 
But I think it can be most useful in setting a no-nonsense atmosphere in 
your African policy. F 
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l. We celebrate today one of the great transformations in human history. 


-~-I remember the excitement and hope when I visited Africa in 1957 
at the beginning of her march to independence, 


~~ And only a decade later, I saw a Continent which had repaid those 
first hopes with remarkable progress toward self-determination. 


~~ The simple, striking reality is in the membership list of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity -- 41 sovereign states. 


2. The United States is proud of our own role in Africa's rebirth. 


-- Many African leaders have studied here and thousands of African 
Students continue to enrich our universities, 


-«- Thousands of young Ame ricans have helped Africa in the Peace Corps. 
We have helped where we can in economic assistance, 


-~ We are deeply interested in Africa because Africa and the United States 
share a deep devotion to human dignity and peaceful progress. 


a That is why we warmly approve the goals of the OAU. The only effective 


answer to Africa's common propic of poverty or the common danger in local 
quarrels is common action. 


4. But as we celebrate, we should not forget that great challenges remain, 


-- It is no secret that the resources for development aid -- anerneine 
U.S. aid -- are scarce at this critical moment in Africa's growth. 


-- We must face this challenge squarely, and work together to make the 


most of what we have. For our part, the U.S. will help most those who help 


themselves. 


5: We take African independence seriously, and the U.S. will not interfere 


in her affairs. 


-- But the challenge of independence is met by seizing responsibility in 
difficult questions. The OAU must renew most vigorously its efforts to deal 
with problems -- like the Nigerian civil war -~ where inaction only invites the 
dangers we all seek to avoid. : 


6. You will always have our encouragement in the pursuits of peace and 
progress. And we will always give it, as today, with the frankness and concern 


of an abiding friend. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


May 22, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HENRY A. KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Subject: Briefing Material for the President's Attendance 
at the May 25 Reception in His Honor by the 
African Ambassadors 


The attached paper contains briefing material concerning the 
significance of May 25 for Africans, the Organization of 
African Unity, and the African diplomatic group in Washington. 


John P, Wal gf 


Acting Executive Secretary 


ADE 


_ Enclosure: 
\a.4) Briefing Paper 
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BRIEFING PAPER FOR THE PRESIDENT'S ATTENDANCE AT THE MAY 25 
RECEPTION IN HIS HONOR BY THE AFRICAN AMBASSADORS 


The President and Mrs. Nixon have accepted the invitation of the African 
Ambassadors to a reception in their honor on the sixth anniversary of 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU) on African Liberation Day. 


I. Significance of the Day 


May 25 is celebrated throughout Africa to symbolize two separate but 
linked ideals -- the concept of African cooperation and unity and the 
dedication to freedom for the African areas still in colonial status. 

Both concepts are entrenched in the OAU Charter which was signed in 

Addis Ababa on May 25, 1963. May 25 is commemorated by several names 

in Africa: African Solidarity Day, African Liberation Day, African Unity 
Day, or simply Africa Day. Depending upon the locale and the participants, 
the celebration and speeches have emphasized either OAU unity and coopera- 
tion or, particularly in the case of the more radical states, southern 
African liberation and anti-Western polemics. 


II. The OAU 


Background - The OAU represents a compromise between those Africans who 
wanted a highly centralized United States of Africa and other Africans 

who held that a continental organization with executive political powers 
was neither necessary nor desirable. The organization acts through major 
decisions made at annual summit meetings of the Chiefs of State who 
consider recommendations made by the Foreign Ministers at semi-annual 
meetings. OAU resolutions are not binding on the member states, and there 
is no provision for disciplinary action against a member which fails to 
comply. The 41 independent African states (including the UAR) are all 
members and have actively participated in the organization's activities 

(a list of members and an organization charter are in the enclosed pamphlet). 


Structure and Activities - Operating on a budget of only $2 million, the 
OAU has the following structure: the Assembly of Heads of Government, 
which usually meets in September for its annual summit meeting; the 
Council of Ministers, which meets twice yearly plus "extraordinary" 
sessions as needed; the Commission of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, which although activated has not yet adjudicated inter-member 
disputes; three specialized commissions for defense, economic/social, 

and education/scientific/cultural/health; a semi-autonomous Scientific, 
Technical and Research Commission; and eight specialized committees which 
have considered continuing and ad hoc problems, such as African liberation, 
Nigeria, the Moroccan-Algerian dispute, and refugees. Coordination and 
staffing are provided by a secretariat in Addis Ababa headed by a Guinean 
Administrative Secretary General, Diallo Telli, who was re-elected to a 
second four-year term of office at the OAU's 1968 summit meeting in Algiers. 
The OAU has extremely close relations with the UN's regional organization, 
the Economic Commission for Africa, which is also located in Addis Ababa. 
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Accomplishments - The OAU has made significant contributions to inter- 
state cooperation and to peacekeeping (Congo(K)'s mercenary problem, the 
Algerian-Moroccan border problem, detente in the Horn of Africa), but 
its major achievement is probably the bringing together of Chiefs of 
State for annual discussion of their mutual problems. Out of these 
meetings have emerged a series of resolutions on the full spectrum of 
African problems. These resolutions also constitute guidelines for the 
positions taken by the African group at the UN, 


Limitations and Failures - Because the OAU reserves decision-making powers 
to the assembled Chiefs of State, its secretariat, Commissions and 
Committees are fairly limited in their powers. Moreover, the OAU has 
consistently adhered to the inviolability of existing boundaries. The 
most patent failure of the organization, its inability to settle the 
Nigerian civil war, stems from these two firmly entrenched tenets. It 
has also suffered from the basic contradiction between, on the one hand, 
a militant approach toward the liberation of southern Africa and, on the 
other, the goals of peacekeeping and cooperation. There are also the 
divisions in its members -- between English and French countries, between 
Muslim and black Africans, and between the "progressive" states and those 
more inclined to a laissez-faire approach. The Arab-Israeli dispute has 
also proved disruptive since a majority of the black African states have 
close ties with Israel. 


U.S. Policy - We have consistently supported the OAU's goals of peace- 
keeping, inter-African cooperation and coordinated African action on 
African problems. Our support has been expressed in Presidential messages 
to the assembled Chiefs of State at the Organization's annual summit 
meetings, and in more detail on the OAU's third and fifth anniversaries in 
1966 and 1968. We maintain close consultation with the OAU Secretariat 

in Addis Ababa and have extended AID assistance to activities of its 
Scientific, Technical and Research Commission. Our principal concern is 
to increase OAU peacekeeping activities, especially to utilize the Commis- 
sion of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration to take up interstate 
disputes previously handled by the ad hoc commissions. But the basic 
difficulty in our relations with the OAU stems from its commitment to 

the use of force in the liberation of southern Africa as opposed to our 
advocacy of peaceful methods to produce change and self-determination 

in non-independent Africa. 


III. The African Ambassadors 


The African Ambassadors in Washington form a diverse group, which mirrors 
the varied history, culture and outlook of the OAU countries they repre- 
sent. Most are young and are men of some stature at home. Some are 
extremely sophisticated men whose past careers have involved study and 
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work in Europe or with international organizations. Others rose abruptly 
to important positions at the time of independence and are still rela- 
tively shy or unpolished by Western standards. A number have had no 
previous diplomatic experience; many served previously as teachers, 
doctors, or civil servants. Of the 34 African Ambassadors represented 

in Washington, 13 double as permanent representatives to the United 
Nations, and a number are accredited to Canada and other western hem- 
isphere countries. Most are hindered by the small size of their staffs 
which does not permit them to travel as widely in the United States as 
they would like. 


Despite their diversity, the African Ambassadors perceive many common 
interests, In recognition of this bond, the entire African diplomatic 
group meets regularly approximately every other month. It was at one 

of these meetings that the idea for the May 25th reception was proposed. 

As a group, and individually, these Ambassadors reflect their governments 
in expressing concern about the future of our policy toward Africa. They 
fear that America's sympathetic attention to African development in their 
early days of independence has faded as we became preoccupied with problems 
in Viet Nam and at home. They are apprehensive that the new Administration 
may give even lower priority to what they see as their urgent need for 
economic aid to their countries and our opposition to minority rule in 
southern Africa. They live with and are often disturbed by the racial 
problems in the United States, Although some have been approached by 
American black militants seeking their support, they have responded 
correctly, and have refrained from active participation in U. S. domestic 
affairs. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


May 21, 1969 


LIMITED OFFICIAL USE 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HENRY A. KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Subject: Suggested Remarks by the President at 
OAU Anniversary Reception 


We are informed that the President has accepted the 
invitation of the Ambassadors of the member countries of 
the Organization of African Unity to attend a reception 
on the sixth anniversary of the founding of the OAU May 25 
at 6:00 p.m. at the residence of the Ambassador of Liberia. 
We have also been informed that the President has agreed 
to make a few informal remarks on this occasion. 


Attached hereto is a draft of suggested remarks for 
the President, prepared in the Bureau of African Affairs. 


Hehehe 


n P. Walsh 
Acting Executive Secretary 


nigra taken 


Attachment: +) 
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Suggested remarks for OAU Reception. 
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Proposed Remarks by the President at the OAU 
Reception of African Ambassadors, May 25, 1969 
Mrs. Nixon and I are greatly honored by your invitation 
to join you today in celebrating an occasion of deep significance 
to Africa and to the world. The propositions embodied in the 
Charter of the Organization of African Unity signed six years 
ago today -- like those in the documents which launched the 
United States almost two centuries ago -- reach to the horizon 
of man's aspirations by setting goals of human equality and 
dignity, and by calling for the collective cooperation of all 
| in their attainment. We share these aspirations with you and we 
wish you well in your quest for their fulfillment. 
This occasion, moreover, reminds me of my own visits to 
Africa. On my first trip in 1957, I visited both one of the 
oldest African nations and one just being born. I was deeply 
impressed -- and excited -- at that time by what Africa was 
doing and I recall reporting to President Eisenhower my confidence 
in the new states then just beginning to emerge from their 
colonial status. A decade later -- when I again visited Africa -- 


the process of self determination had been applied to five-sixths 


of the continent. No more dramatic evidence of this is required 
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than the simple fact that there are now forty-one member nations 
in the Organization of African Unity. 

No continent has ever before gone through such extensive 
transformation in such a short span of years. And it is greatly 
to the credit of both Africa and Europe that this far-reaching 
process of change has for the most part taken place peacefully 
and cooperatively. 

We in America have watched with sympathy and understanding 
the great efforts which Africa is making to mold its own destiny. 
We recognized many of the ideas which underlay this quest, for 
they characterize the visions and beliefs of our own leaders 
and thinkers. We have known many of the African architects of 
this freedom, for they studied in the United States. But equally 
significant for the long-run has been the tremendous growth of 
interest in Africa on the part of Americans in many walks of 
life. We have established ten times as many centers of African 
studies in our universities as we had before this "Decade of 


African Independence." The thousands of African students in our 


colleges have brought us knowledge of their countries. The 5,000 
Peace Corps Volunteers who have now returned from Africa 


constitute another link of understanding between our two continents. 
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And very importantly there has occurred a revitalization of 
interest and sympathy in Africa on the part of the millions 
of Americans of African descent. 

Out of this interchange of ideas and aspirations, there 
has emerged a set of principles which underly the American 
attitude toward Africa. These principles are the more enduring 
because they are securely grounded in both our domestic life 
and our world-wide policies. We value your independence as we 
do our own. We support your economic progress as we work for 
our own. Weshare your concern for individual rights through 
the continent as we seek to apply the same values to the peoples 
throughout our own land. 

We know that there will continue to be serious obstacles to 
assuring peace and peaceful change in Africa. We know that it 
is no easy task to devise ways of assuring a fair share of the 
riches of the continent to all of its peoples. We know that the 
achievement of equality and human dignity may be the most 
difficult of all. 


But in your quest for these goals, you may be assured that 


the people of the United States will remain firm in their devotion 
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to these aspirations. We may differ on timing or tactics. 

We may use different words to describe the problems as we see 
them. But there can be no difference in our common devotion 
to the realization of justice, peace and prosperity for all 
the peoples of the continent. 

Like you, we see no immediate answer to many of Africa's 
problems. We will work with you on their solution. We have 
already asked the Congress to make more funds available to the 
International Development Association which will benefit Africa. 
I have just proposed to Congress a significant increase for the 
coming fiscal year in economic assistance to Africa. And we 
also hope to do what we can to help your regional institutions 
to meet the needs of the continent. re the new administration 
advances in its review of United States policies -- and a careful 
study of the full range of possibilities will inevitably take 
time -- I am sure that the historic forces which have brought 
our two continents closer together in the past two decades will 
continue to guide our destinies together. The principles of the 
QAU Charter which expresses your hopes and aspirations will 
continue to find an understanding response here and your endeavors 


will result in their achievement. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


CONFIDENTIAL May 19, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR ROGER MOPRIS 
FROM: Al Haig , 
Roger: 


HAK would like to eliminate paragraph 3 
of your memorandum on the OAU and asks 
that you add the information, if correct, that 
Mr, Richardson is expounding around town to 
the effect that the AID package for Africa is 
actually being increased this year. This will 
probably need some checking because I under- 
stood the contrary was true. 


Attachments 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
May 19, 1969 


FOR COLONEL HAIG: Ly / 


Al: Ss 


State is trumpeting that our eofeda, ° 
request for FY 1970 is 30% more than our et 
expenditures this year. In my view, this is 
avery misleading number for the President to use. 


What counts, of course, is not what we 
requesé;. but what the Congress appropriates. 
And in that final account, we. stand this year to 
get no more -» and probably less -~ than we got 
last year for Africa. 


I feel strongly the President should avoid 
any reference which might be misconstrued by 
an audience overly eager to hear they are 
getting more money. @ne- of the major problems 
of. making remarks at the OAU reception-is.to 
avoid raising false expectations: The 30% 
number sounds attractive, but it just doesn't 
stand up in the real world. 


Otherwise, I have omitted Point 3 of the 
sample talking points as HAK instructed. I 
am curious to know, however, the reason for 
the omission: Does HAK believe the President 
should say nothing at all on Southern Africa? 
Or did he disagree with the thrust of this 
particular statement? 


Roger Mo rr 
“es. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Monday, May 12, 1969 


HAK: 


State was roundly upset by the President's 
decision that he would attend the OAU reception 
(May 25) but make no remarks whatsoever. 

The attached is another run at the problem by 
Secretary Rogers. 


I have to agree that it makes sense to 
observe African sensitivities in this case. The 
President's silence would be wildly exag- 
gerated. Our policy should be to avoid raising 
false fears as well as false hopes. Some off- 
the-cuff but straight talk would do a lot to 


establish that tone. , 


Roger Morris 


a 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT bager wher’ (237 


FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 


SUBJECT: Your Attendance at the Reception of African Ambassadors, 
OAU Day, May 25 


In the attached, Sectetary Rogers asks you to reconsider the ques~ 
tion of making some statement when you attend the OAU Day reception of 
the African diplomatic corps. You will recall that you accepted the 
Ambassadors! invitation but stipulated there would be no remarks. 


Secretary Rogers is now concerned lest we have some badly bruised 
diplomatic feelings if you don't make at least informal remarks. He points 
out: 


-- The Africans themselves won't be able to resist some oratory on 
a date which has become a kind of 4th of July for the entire 
Continent. 


~- No one expects a formal statement, Casual remarks would suffice 
to reaffirm our general support for African aspirations without 
raising false hopes for more aid or political involvement. 


-- But you are the guest of honor, and the Africans would be unanimoustly 
disappointed if you said nothing. Some might even balk at going 
ahead with the reception under that condition. 


As I indicated when recommending that you accept this invitation, 
the shortage of aid money and our conscious political disengagement from 
African political problems put a premium on gestures of this kind to keep 
minimum U.S. influence in Africa. Thus the paradox of requesting your 
time and prestige for a continent that ranks down the scale in our foreign 
policy priorities. And though I try to guard your calendar from State's 
more generous instincts in African relations, Ido agree with Secretary 
Rogers that a brief talk at the OAU reception is manageable and worth 
doing. 


As for the substance of your remarks, I see some important points 
that would avoid both empty rhetoric and unrealistic expectations among 
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your listeners, The Ambassadors might find the following, for example, 
refreshingly candid: 


1, We understand the challenge and opportunities of African 
development. We are requesting the Congress to increase sub- 
stantially their appropriation for aid to Africa. 


-- But the public and Congressional constituency for aid is 
seriously weakened. We are probably in for a lean period despite 
our requests. 


-- The Africans should face that fact squarely, and work with us 
to make the most of limited resources. U.S. aid will strictly help 
those who help themselves. 


2. We take Africa's independence seriously, and we won't meddle 
in her affairs. 


-- But independence is earned by seizing the responsibility in 
tough questions. We think Africans must move more vigorously 
to deal with problems like the Nigerian civil war where their 


inaction only invites outside intervention. 


-- We canencourage. Yet it's up to them to make something 
more than a slogan out of their collective power. 


I think points of this sort can be effective in establishing a frank 
and business~like tone with the Africans. They may hear this in various 
ways from State and our Ambassadors abroad. But the essential for 
them is to get the message from you personally. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


That you make at least brief, informal remarks during your 
attendance at the OAU reception May 25th. 


Approve; informal remarks 
Disapprove; no remarks at all 


Speak to me 
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WASHINGTON 
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CONFIDENTIAL | 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Remarks at Reception on Anniversary of 
Organization of African Unity, May 25, 1969 


Recommendation . 


That you make a brief, informal statement as the guest 
of the African Ambassadors at the reception on the sixth 
anniversary of the Organization of African Unity, May 25, 1969. 


Approve =: :_-. Bek Re. 8 Disapprove 


Discussion 


i 

f 

I deeply appreciate your willingness to accept the 

| African Ambassadors' invitation to attend their reception 
in your honor on May 25, the sixth anniversary of the 

| Organization of African Unity. I believe that your pre- 

sence on this occasion will underline your continuing 

| interest in Africa and in the regional organization in 

which 41 independent African states are members. 


I hope very much, however, that you will reconsider 
your decision regarding remarks on the occasion. The Africans 
themselves are not likely to find it possible to refrain , 
from some oratory, particularly since the date symbolizes 
to them the aspirations and progress of the independent 
African states. I believe that it is not necessary to make 
a formal statement on Africa. To reaffirm informally your 
own and your Administration's identification with African 
aspirations and commitment to African progress would, I 
think, be well received without unduly raising African 
expectations of United States action or assistance. Failure 
to make any statement, on the other hand, would probably 
be deeply disappointing to the Africans and detract greatly 
from the positive effect of your presence. In fact, con- - 
troversy could well develop within the African group as 
to the desirability of proceeding with the arrangements 
for the reception if we insist on no remarks. 
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The African Ambassadors have not yet set a time for 
the reception. We believe that 6:00 p.m. would be appro- 
priate and will confirm this time with the Ambassadors 
if you find the hour convenient. 


In view of the short time remaining in which to plan, 
we should give the African Ambassadors a very early reply. 


William P. Rogers 


sees SIO SR, 
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Washington, D.C. 20520 


S/S-8133 


May 23, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HENRY A. KISSINGER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


SUBJECT: Additional Briefing Material for 
use of the President at OAU 
Anniversary Reception 


Attached are briefing papers listing the 
African diplomats who will represent their 
countries at the May 25 reception in honor of the 
founding of the Organization of African Unity. 
Each sheet also inelutes Infomistion regarding 
previous meetings the President has had with each 
African ambassador, suggested remarks for the 
President, and information as to whether the 
ambassador is resident in Washington or New York. 


. ae ¥ Le, fo 


Acting Executive Secretary 


Enclosure: 


As stated. 


ae , 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 23, 1969 


ats errs 


TO: Hoser Kissinger 
FROM: im Keogh 


FYI. Here are our suggested remarks 
that we have sent to the President for 
the Organization of African Unity 
meeting. 
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(Huebner/Humes) JK May 23, 196 


Organization of African 


eupeested Remerkar 
Your organization stands as a firm reminder tha rica's problems 
can and should be solved by Africans. That is a principle with which our 
government fully agrees, Your organization was formed to bring an end 
to colonialism -- political, economic, and cultural colonialism. And our 


nation, which was born out of a similar anti-colonial impulse, sym- 


pathizes fully with these sentiments. 


Many of you come from new nations -- so new they make our nation 
look old by comparison, though we, too, are among the younger nations 
of the world, One of the characteristics of young nations is their optimism. 
Someone oe put it this way: Youth is a time when ''tomorrow looks 
friendly.'' Rather than trying to relive the past, the young reach out to 
the future. As Somerset Maugham wrote, the great attribute of youth is 


"invention," It is that way with men, and it is that way with nations. 


It is a pleasure, too, to be at the Liberian Embassy. I am reminded 
as I look on the Liberian flag, with its stars and stripes of red, white 
t on poe 


and blue, that it was fashioned after the American flag and that the Con- 
meet 


stitution and legal system of Liberia are drawn from our OWD wet 


That fact symbolizes the deep feeling of friendship between Liberia and 


the United States, a feeling which also characterizes our relationship with 


other African countries, 
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In his Farewell Address in 1793, George Washington told his country 

-- which was then a very young country as so many of yours are now -- 

that its greatest danger was that the forces of disunity would rise as soon 
as the glow of recent independence wore off. Many African leaders are 
saying the same thing to their people today, and I would underscore the 
importance of that point. Regional cooperation -- which is what OAU stands 
for -- has an excellent chance of succeeding in Africa, but only if all of 


you vigilantly advance and defend the value of cooperation against the 


forces of disunity. ca 


—— eine.) 


Americans like to talk about the American Dream, But the dream 
to which that phrase refers is not a dream of Americans only. Itisa 
dream of all men everywhere. And it is especially in Africa that the 


dream of a better life for all men is gaining new vitality today. 


sc 


Theodore Roosevelt once said, ''We know the future is ours if we 
have in us the manhood to grasp it.'' Today, by your efforts at recon- 
ciling differences and consolidating dreams, you are showing that African 


states can have the maturity to grasp the future. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR ROGER MORRIS 
FROM: Al Haig 
Roger: 
| HAK would like to eliminate paragraph 3 
| of your memorandum on the OAU and aska 
that you add the information, if correct, that 
Myr. Richardson ia expounding areund town to 
the effect that the AID package for Africa is 
actually being increased this year, This will 
probably need some checking because I under- 
stood the contrary was true. 
Attachments 
(#789 Memo for Dr. Kissinger fr Dick Sneider, dtd May 8, 1969, 
subj: Policy Toward Japan) 
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_, , MEMORANDUM 
THE WHITE HOUSE a a 


WASHINGTON 


April 30, 1969 
Wednesday - 2:30 p.m. 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR, HENRY A. KISSINGER 


RE: Proposed Meeting with African Ambassadors on 
OAU Day, May 25, 1969 


The President has agreed to accept the invitation of the African 
Ambassadors to attend an OAU reception on May 25, 1969'- 
Sunday. 


He wants it clearly understood that there will be NO REMARKS, 
not even brief, informal remarks as you suggested. Perhaps 
the affair could be staged so there is a receiving line which 
would take care of the President's participation. 


Will you check this out and give me a report? Also, I need to 
know what time of day the reception is to be held. 


Many thanks. 


DWIGHT L., CHAPIN 


A 
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CONFIDENTIAL Wednesday, April 16, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR HENRY KISSINGER 
FROM: Reger Merris 


SUBJECT: African Invitation to the President to Attend OAU 
Reception May 25 


I have taken a hard look at the attached package which State 
simply tossed over to us on the unchecked assumption that the 
African invitation -- and Presidential acceptance -- were life 
and death matters. 


The invitation was clearly designed te amoke out the Adminis- 
tration's African pblicy whether we are ready to state it or not. 
My initial bias was against recommending acceptance. After some 
discrete home work, however, it's pretty clear that the Africans 
do regard the President's attandamen at the reception ae a symbolic 
gesture. They would like a majer policy pronouncement on Southern 
Africa and aid -- hard line, more of the latter -- but 1 am persuaded 
that we can satisfy them with something less. And they are bound to 
take a deferral harder than they would have any real reason to. 


With practically ne aid money and staying sensibly clear of 
African quarrels, we can keep minimal influence on the Continent 
largely through gestures of precisely this kind. 

lam a devout believer that the time has come for the Africans 
te observe our sensitivities and have seme of the patience they so 
often urge on us. But I think we lese more than we gain in the long 
run by saying no to the invitation. 

OMMENDA TION: 


That you sign the memorandum for the President at Tab A. 


ZONE. TIAL 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM: Henry A. Kissinger 


SUBJECT: Proposed Meeting with African Ambassadors 
on CAU Day, May 25, 1969 


In the attached, Secretary Rogers recormamends that you accept 
as invitation of the African Armbassadors to attend a reception in 
Washington on the sixth anniversary of the Organization of African Unity 
(Sunday, May 25, 1969). The reception would be mainly in your honor. 


Secretary Rogers thinks you should attend because it gives you 
a chance to demonstrate an interest in Africa aad support for the OAU. # 


The Secretary's recommendation is based on the assumption 
that you would address the Ambassadors. There are, however, several 
factors that weigh against a major "African speech" at this janctere. 


-- Kis still very earty in the policy review process to say much 
ceacrete about Africa. The Nigerian civil war, Southern African problems, 
the scarcity of aid money for the Continent ~~ all point te either (1) 2 
wait-and-see attitude or (2) a measured approach which we would probably 
not wiah to broadcast in advance. 


~- Yet if you are act prepared to discuss specific policy with the 
Africans, tt can be argued that they have had quite enough of standard 
speech rhetoric -- ours as well as their own -- over the last few years. 


~~ The Africans will want some word from you on the Rhodesian 
question, and might interpret omission of that subject as a major policy 
ehift. 


* The African Ambeasadora suggested, as an alternative, that 
‘they might call en you. But that is less manageable than going to the 
reception because (1) as an invited guest, you are freer to tailor your 
own remarks, and (2) having the Africans te the White Heuse would 
prompt comparisons with a full-dress apeech on African policy by 
President Johnson on CAU Day in 1966. 
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This is a none too subtle effort to get you on the record. The 
Africans are particularly sensitive to their standing in the priorities 
of U.S. policy. The Ambassadors are also eager to elicit a policy 
statement if only to show they are earning their pay. But beyond that, 
there are African Governments anxiously waiting on policy decisions 
such as aid levels or our posture toward the white regimes in Southern 
Africa. 
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On balance, I think you lose more then you preserve in turning 
down the invitation. Much of the problern in African policy is the 
extreme senaitivity of the post-colonial leadership throughout the 
Continent. Gestures, or their absence, thus take on importance beyond 
normal proportions. With practically mo ald money, and steying sensibly 
clear of African quarrels, we can keep minimal inflvence in Africa 
largely through cerernonial favors like this reception. 


Your acceptance, however, need aot imply anything more than 
brief and informal remarks. Should you decide to go, we would make 
certain this was well understeod in advance. But your presence would 
convey an important message: We are interested in the Continent and 
are approaching their problerns with serious atudy. 


pcommendation: That you accept the invitation of the African Ambassadors 
te ciead an OAU alee iy May 25, 1969. 


Approve Disepprove 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


March 27, 1969 


CONFIDENTIAL | 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


~ 


Subject: Invitation from Committee of African Ambassadors 
to Reception on Anniversary of Organization of 
African Unity, May 25, 1969 


Recommendation 


That you accept the invitation to be the guest of 
the African Ambassadors on the occasion of the OAU anni- 
versary, May 25. 


Approve oo = Disapprove 


Discussion 


On March 10, a committee of five African Ambassadors, 
headed by Ambassador Peal of Liberia, called in the Depart- 
ment on behalf of the African Diplomatic Corps to ascertain 
whether you would be willing to attend a reception to be 

_held in your honor on the sixth anniversary of the OAU, 
May 25, 1969. Recognizing the many pressures on your 
time, they suggested as an alternative (obviously less 
desirable from their viewpoint) that they might call on 
you as a group on that date. . 


I believe that this African initiative presents us 
with a singular opportunity to make clear the continuing 
strong and sympathetic interest of this Administration 
in African progress and relationships with this country. 

As you are well aware, the OAU has become symbolic of the 
purposes and aspirations of the African peoples and the 
anniversary celebrations therefore assume a special signi- 
ficance. The desire of the African diplomats in Washington 


faa ee eo honor you on this occasion constitutes a dramatic 


indication of the importance which their nations attach 
to their relationship with the United States. It is 
Clear that it also reflects their deep awareness of the 
personal interest and pioneering leadership which you 
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took as Vice President and as a private American in build- 
ing strong ties with Africa. They obviously wish, in 

thus honoring you, to create an occasion that will enable 
you to project into the future your continuing personal 
and official interest in a strong and creative association 
between the United States and their continent. 


I*believe that our own interest would be well served 
by your acceptance of this invitation. Although the Head 
of our Observer Delegation to the meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Africa at Addis Ababa last month made a 
statement of general American interest in the continent 
which was well received, the Administration has not yet 
spoken authoritatively on this subject in a way that 
commands attention. The opportunity which the Africans 
seek to create through their invitation would provide 
both a natural and effective means of doing this. 


“ 


You will recall that President Johnson held a recep- 
tion at the White House on the third anniversary of the 
OAU in 1966 and delivered an address on U.S. policy to- 
ward Africa. The invitation of Ambassador Peal and his 
colleagues for this May has the advantage of your being 
responsive to their invitation, thereby enabling you to 
tailor your remarks to their initiative with less risk 
of raising exaggerated expectations. 


I believe that the alternative suggestion of a call 
on you by the African Ambassadors has less merit. It 
would appear to place them in the uncomfortable position 
of being petitioners and, to those not knowing the back- 
ground, could invite comparisons with the action of the 
previous Administration. 


I recognize that the date of May 25 may present a 
problem for you. The fact that this falls on a Sunday 
was pointed out to the Ambassadors who, nevertheless, 
strongly hoped that, in view of its symbolic significance 
in Africa, the date would be acceptable. We could, of 


the point that it will already be May 25 in Africa -- if 
you have Berong preferences in the matter. 
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SUBU1 ‘CONGRATULATORY MESSAGE ON’ OAU! 6TH ANNEVERSARN 


FOLLOWING: 1S: TEXT OF MESSAGE FROM. ACTING: SEBRETARY: TO: ‘OU 
ADMINISTRATIVE! | SECGEN! DIALLO TELLI¢6 PLEASE: OELTVERI.COPY: ‘OF! MESSAGE. 
tO: CHIEF! OF: STATE” OR: FONOFF's. ADDIS. ALSO DELIVER: DIALLO TELL» 
FRENCH TRANSLATION SEPTEL’ FOR! PAO)S: RELEASE! ‘EMBARGOED! UNTIL! 

MAY 25% 


BEGIN QUOTE! MAY 25». 1969: 

DEAR MR SECGENt 

AS! PRES’ NEXON TODAY JOINS THE: WASHINGTON. AMBS’ FROM! THE OAU! 
COUNTRIES. IN. CELEBRATING THE SIXTH: ANNEVERSARY OF) THE ORGANIZAs- 


TTON QF: AFRICAN UNITY? MAY: i CONVEY’ THE BEST WISHEB OF THE: UNTTED. 
STATES: GOVT FOR THE CONT TINUED! SUCCESS: OF: THE: OAUI ae 7S GREAT’ 


MISSION® 
WE: IN “THE: ‘UNT TED! STATES: HAVE. A: DEEP’ INTEREST IN: AFRICA ANDITHED: 
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ORGANIZATION WHICH: SO: TRULY: SYMBOLIZES: ITS: ASPIRATIONS | AND. PRO». _ 
GRESSs WE CONTINUE. TO: FOLLOW WITH! HOPE: AND: CONF EDENCE: ‘THE! EFFORTS: 
OF! THE OAU. IN PEACEKEEPING, IN PROMOTING: REGIONAL! COOPERATION» ~ 
AND’ IN ADVANCING: THE: CAUSE OF EQUALITY AND: HUMAN: DIGNITY IN ALL 
OF! THE CONTINENTS 


FOR: OUR PART» WE! | PLEDGE CONTINUED COOPERATION. IN; WORKING: WITH 
AFRICA TO REALUZE THE GOALS “80; ELOQUENTLY: EXPRESSED IN THE CHARTER 
CONCEY VED: BY THE! OAU: FOUNDING: FATHERS: IN. {9692_ EN: THE! INTER». 
VENING SIX YEARS). THE! PRINCIPLES: OF THE CHARTER HAVE! WELL! STOOD: 
THE TEST OF: TIME, AND: TRIALS THETR! ‘RELEVANCE: AND. IMPORTANCE: TODAY 
ARE. REFLECTED IN THE GROWING | NUMBER’ OF! DAY. ACTIvITtEs: WHICH SPAN. 
THE SPECTRUM OF AFRICAN ‘POLETICAaLs ECONOMIC’ AND CULTURAL, 
CONCERNS» 


WE ALL. KNOW THAT SOLUTIONS: TO MANY OF AFRICA! S: PROBLEMS». AS 
WITH! THOSE: ELSEWHERE. IN) THE. WORLDs WILL NOT BE. QUICK! OR: EASY. 
BUT’ I AM CONFIDENT THAT: THE DEDICATED! AND’ SUSTAENED EFFORTS OF: 
THE OAU! AND ITS MEMBERS. CAN AND WILL! PLAY A MAJOR ROLE IN BRINGe- 
ING. PEACE® JUSTICE: AND PROSPERITY TO: ALL! OF AFREGAs» 


WITH: BEST WISHESS 


SINCERELYS ELLIOT Le- RICHARDSON: 
ACTING. SECRETARY OF STATE END: QUOTE 
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